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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 1881. 


NEW YORK, 


_— is the most spiritual of all the arts. 


PEECH describes feeling. Music produces the feel- 
ing itself. 


N music soul communes with soul, without necessarily 
requiring the intervention of the reasoning faculties. 
wr ona 
USIC is the special instrument of the inner nature 
of man that remains beyond the region of analysis. 
All those who have felt, loved and suffered deeply, have 


experienced the inadequacy of ordinary speech. 


USIC is based upon natural principles as abstruse, 

profound and sublime as those of the highest 

arts. The composer is bound by rigid laws, and yet ap- 

pears to be absolutely free to revel at will in an open sea 
of tone. 


ACH'S deep-toned feeling of strong and perfect faith 
B contrasts with Beethoven’s daring aspiration and 
ardent yearning towards perfectibility; Handel’s massive 
grandeur and sublimity, with Haydn's child-like sweet- 
ness and innocence; Mendelssohn’s longings and melan- 
choly sighs with Mozart's habitual cheerfulness and satis- 
faction; Schumann's deep reflection with Schubert’s spon- 
taneity. 


THE celebrated Italian composer, Pergolesi, died as 

on Wednesday last, March 16, in 1736. The date 
and place of his birth are unknown. His highly original, 
extemporaneous performances on the violin attracted the 
attention of learned musicians when he was quite a 
youth. After a number of small successes and most 
disheartening failures, he died, like Mozart, at an early 
age, and while writing a requiem, for which he had al- 
ready received payment. He wrote fourteen operas, Xc., 
nineteen works for the church, and a great number of 
compositions of smaller proportions. Had he lived 
twice his years, and reached the age of fifty-two, he 
might have flooded the world, as well as Italy, with 
music remarkable for its freshness and beauty. 


THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC. 


HE fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society was 
given at the Academy of Music on Saturday 
evening. 

The three principal pieces were Bach’s concerto for 
strings, No. 3, in G major, Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony, and Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, 
which was extremely well played by Joseffy. 

The other two pieces were given for the first time at 
these concerts, but beyond being novelties they created 
little interest. 

The overture to Schiller’s “Demetrius” (op. 110), by 
Rheinberger, begins with an andante as introduction, in 
B minor and 6-8 time, and then follows an allegro form, 
with coda in D minor. 

The fantaisie, “ Romeo and Juliet” (op. 18), by Svend- 
sen, similarly begins with a slow movement as introduc- 
tory toa principal quick movement. In this introduc- 
tion most gorgeous harmonies result from the very care- 
fully conducted melodies of the different instruments, 
that call vividly to mind the special characteristics of the 
composer, as displayed in his grand triumphal march. 
But in the quicker movement the harmonies were not so 
splendidiy radiant, and the anticipations formed in this 
respect were not realized. 

Both these art.products are interesting as specimens of 
good technical workmanship, but they remain merely in- 
teresting : they fail to create the passionate enthusiasm 
that is engendered by compositions of greater intrinsic 
worth. 





‘ HAYDN. 
AYDN’S birthday was on the 21st of March. 

Born in 1732 and dying in 1809 (on the 31st of 
May, in Vienna), he lived seventy-nine years, during 
which period he produced more than eight hundred 
compositions in various styles. Oratorios, masses, operas, 
symphonies, string quartets came from his pen as from a 








freely flowing fount. He exercised great formative influ- 
ence over Mozart. 

The works of these contemporaries have much in com- 
mon. Haydn led the way by forming an alliance between 
German harmony and science and Italian melody and 
freedom from the trammels of the contrapuntal schools. 
Hence the modern sonata and symphony still remain the 
favorite form for instrumental compositions, although 
they have been lately somewhat modified by Liszt. 

Not only are Mozart’s works similar to Haydn’s as re- 
gards their formal structure and technical details, but they 
breathe the same spirit of happy contentedness. There 
is in both an absence of fretful complainings, deep sigh- 
ings, melancholy broodings and even aspirations. Even 
the passionate emotions therein recorded are not madden- 
ing in their violence, but are restrained and seem like 
outbursts that immediately bring relief and subside. 

Therefore, this music is particularly healthful and 
refreshing, and suitable for young persons whose un- 
developed natures can have no corresponding experi- 
ences. 

Haydn was himself a childlike man, enjoying an easy 
life, free from cares and excitement, except that his wife 
was unamiable, extravagant and bigoted. Second, it is 
worthy of note that his symphony (written a few years 
after his first, that was composed in 1759), and entitled 
“Le Midi,” has, after the opening allegro, a movement in 
the style of a “ Recitativo” for violin, with accompani- 
ment. 

Whenever the ability of music to become a totally inde- 
pendent art is called in question (and instrumental reci- 
tatives are quoted in proof of the assertion that at these 
points, at least, the writers were under the dominion of 
definite, poetical ideas), reference is always made to 
passages in Beethoven’s works, those in Haydn's being 
ignored. 

In our last issue (page 181) the music of Haydn was 
characterized as Arcadian. It seems, by comparison with 
much of the instrumental music of later composers, to 
be as the natural expression of beings in a state of para- 
disaical innocence. It is amiable, complacent, graceful, 
calm and serene. It often seems like the spontaneous 
exaltation of one enjoying a superabundance of animal 
spirits. It is never highly excited, vehemently passionate 
or tempestuous. The absence of any trace of morbid 
states of feeling, melancholy longings and dissatisfaction, 
places it in a category far apart from that of Mendelssohn, 
whose tendencies were rather pathetic and whose pre- 
vailing habit of mind was that of a peculiar craving for 
some ideal good, which, however desirable and beautiful 
in expression, leads to art-products that must be greatly 
dissimilar from those of one habitually contented with life. 
These may be naive and unsophisticated, and we may 
not prefer them to Mendelssohn’s, for we may have eaten 
of the tree of knowledge ourselves and are too conscious 
of the deep problems of life to be at perfect peace. 


BEETHOVEN'S PASTORAL SYMPHONY. 


HIS favorite orchestral composition by Beethoven 
brought the fifth concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York to a fitting end. 

The pastoral symphony differs greatly from the other 
symphonies by this great master in many important 
points. In it are preserved the well known proportions 
and, so to speak, ground plan of the symphonic form; 
but in other respects Beethoven has here departed from 
his usual profound style and produced a work compara- 
tively artless in character. The formal mold remains un- 
changed, but the contents are entirely different. 

This pastoral symphony is in all respects an idyllic 
tone-poem, and it would remain so if the imitations of 
the quail cry, the nightingale and the cuckoo, were re- 
moved from the termination of the second movement. 
It is just possible they were inserted to please the ground- 
lings, for they may be easily omitted, being simply added 
as a coda—and therefore do not form an essential part 
of the movement. 

To prove that Beethoven’s production corresponds 
satisfactorily with the title, it is necessary to note that 
the melodies here are unlike the writer’s other mel- 
odies, in being particularly simple and artless in charac- 
ter. In the other symphonies they are much longer, 
forming series of long waves or arches, while here 
they are extremely short, and, like short sentences, do 
not demand so much reflection or mental concentration 
for their due appreciation. 

They are also frequently repeated unaltered, or are 
only slightly changed, and, therefore, requiring little at- 
tention, induce mental repose. They are not deeply in- 
volved or interlaced one with the other, but follow suc- 
cessively, so that the warp and woof—the texture of the 
work—are not as elaborate as usual with Beethoven. The 
almost rustic simplicity of certain parts is completely at 








variance with the Beethoven manner, and the symphon 
becomes in this respect almost lyrical in style. , 

The harmonies, instead of being extremely brilliant 
rich in clashing discords, startling in sudden transitior 
to distantly related keys, or mighty in their cyclopear 
ruggedness and force, are so natural and smooth, and sq 
closely related to the keynote of the composition (F 
that they have a tranquilizing effect on the nervous 
tem; rather than being exciting, stimulating and 
ous, as in the first movement of the Eroica. 

The proportions are light and the orchestration is en: 
tirely in keeping with the pastoral nature of the music. 
regards brass instruments, at first only two horns are em 
ployed. These are absolutely required to impart.a cer, 
tain sylvan character. In the middle of the scherzo twa 
trumpets are added; afterward two tympani, and finall 
only two trombones, alto and tenor, and not the d 
bass trombone, whose majestic voice possibly appeared t¢ 
be too weighty and impressive to be in keeping with th 
happy strain of thanks for returning sunshine after 
summer storm. 

There is noticeable a slight trace of humor in the vil 
lage dance, where the bassoon part is played as thoug' 
the country musician was under the influence of exc 
sive heat or the decoction of malt. 

It is not so easy or satisfactory to characterize t 
spiritual significance of the various movements of thi 
work of art, as to give positive evidence respecting i 
technical peculiarities as above. For, unless the heare 
perceives the inner meaning of the music it cannot wel 
be demonstrated to him that it is also in keeping with 
the title. 

The first movement is particularly refreshing, and is < 
the natural expression of one reveling in the sound 
colors, scents, freshness and exuberance of nature, with 
the keen sensibilities of youth; the second is calm 
reverie, such as one might well indulge in while resting 
on a bank, under a noonday sun, and watching the sinu 
ous motions of the waters of a streamlet. 

The third movement is less idealistic, for it brings be 
fore us a dance of villagers, which is interrupted by ¢ 
storm, and finally leads to a hymn of thanksgiving tha 
harmonizes in one complex whole not only the voice o 
man, but of all happy living things, cooled and refreshe¢ 
by the outpourings from above. 

It would prove interesting to point out that Beethoven’ 
conception of Nature, as here recorded, differs markedl 
from that of other composers, the titles of whose work 
alone show their indebtedness to this inspiring powe 
that it shows no trace of Pantheism; that his love o 
nature was unlike that of many poets (notably Shelley 
and others who have tried to solve the mysteries of na 
ture and humanity, by finding in the former a mirror 0 
the latter, and noticing their subtle blending and secre 
sympathies. 

But such considerations would carry us too far for th 
present. It is sufficient to say that, had Beethoven mad 
any such attempt, his work would have become one o 
his very mightiest, bearing little resemblance to this trul 
refreshing pastoral tone-poem. 
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BACH. 


HE anniversary of the birth of Johann Sebastia 
Bach will occur on Monday, the 21st inst. 

This remarkable man, born in 1685 and buried in 1750 
must be regarded as the greatest musician known to the 
modern world. His vocal works consist of two hundred 
and ninety-five cantatas, five passions, masses, mote 
and an oratorio. His instrumental works include many 
books of pieces (suites, sonatas, overtures, fugues, toc 
catas, fantasias and variations on chorals in strict counter 
point) for pianoforte, organ and orchestra. 

His great contemporary, Handel, was born, a few day 
earlier and died nine years later. 

These giants never met, and it does not appear tha 
they were acquainted with each other’s compositions 
Whatever similarity may appear between their works mus 
be due to the general peculiarities of the music of the 
period, and to the fact that both came from Luthera 
families. 

Bach suffered from poverty and copied music by moon 
light; Handel practiced music contrary to the wishes 0 
his family secretly ina garret. He worked incessantl 
throughout his uneventful life, and suffered much from 
failing eyesight due to over exertion in writing and fro 
his practice of engraving his own compositions on cop 
per. He underwent two operations for the recovery 0 
his eyesight, and then remained hopelessly blind, excep’ 
that one eventful morning he recovered his sight for 4 
moment, but this sudden recovery was followed by hi 
eyelids being closed forever. 

He was a patriarch, educating with the greatest car¢ 
and true paternal love, in a home of perfect peace) 
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enty children. He was a high principled man, respect- 

gy himself, worshipping his art, adoring his God, and 

ll of love and kindness for all humanity. 

It is difficult to praise Bach worthily, and even to ap- 
iate his extraordinary genius, and learn the extent of 

influence over our new art of music. 

Before his time the thumb was seldom used in playing 
es on keyboards. He was the first great writer who 
blished the major and minor keys, which then at 

nce replaced the old modes of the church, Dorian, 

nrygian, Lydian, &c. 

He took the broad, contrapuntal forms of music from 
Italian ecclesiastical composers of his day, and 
ned to write so freely in them that he could reveal the 

notions of the human soul with the facility of Beetho- 
and others, working in the freest forms. In his 

pues we see no evidence that the complex nature of the 
ctures and the strictness of the laws by which he was 

bund, inany particular acted as fetters upon him. 
The fugue in B minor (from the forty-eight preludes 
hd fugues) is a wonderful example of deep-felt emotion 
nd matchless science. 
One can hardly help assuming that, if the course of 
odern music continues in the path opened by Haydn 
d Mozart, Beethoven and his successors, ere long the 
gues of Bach wil, become as astounding as the Pyra- 
ids of Egypt. Even now they must be regarded as the 
lost wonderful productions of the human mind. 
The Bach family, founded in 1600, was for several gen- 
ations large and musical. Johann Sebastian is, how- 
er, its representative. With him the vital and artistic 
rces of the family exhausted themselves and there was 
> further development. Similarly in him the fugue, 
non and quadruple counterpoint attained their highest 
cellence. Before and after him, works constructed in 
ese forms were comparatively dry, pedantic, stiff, and 
dicated vanity and formalism, rather than a true artistic 
irit. 

It is only necessary to review the fugues written by 

iodern German organists (making few exceptions, as, for 

stance, those by Mendelssohn) to perceive the truth of 
is. 

Bach took the chorals of Luther, who preceded him 

e century, and on them formed some of his most mar- 

lous productions. This was pointed out in the notice 

the cantata “A stronghold sure,” in our recent issue 
age 143), where it was contrasted with Beethoven’s 
nth symphony. 

The church tower is symbolical of the Bach idea; the 

ire of the Beethoven, Theone typifies the old churchly 

ea of strength and confidence, the other the new “ Ex- 

Isior.” 

Bach devised a large viola (viola pomposa), which has 
n rendered unnecessary by the increased skill on the 

of violoncello performers, and a pianoforte with cat- 

t strings (/auten clavicymbalum), and did much to 

tablish the adoption of equal temperament of musical 

struments, with manuals or keyboards. He invented 

e Bach touch, without a knowledge of which it was 

possible to play properly his grand organ works on 

ge instruments, previous to the introduction of pneu- 
atic levers or eléctricity. 

In England the music of Bach has always been held 

the highest estimation among musicians, all candidates 

r organistships being required to play his works, and 
ose for degrees at the ancient universities to compose 
usic on given subjects in accordance with the severe 
gic and inexorable laws of the Bach style. Among the 
ople, however, Handel still remains the Apollo of the 
glish. 
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SHAKESPEARE AS A MUSICIAN. 
Part VI. 


HOSE plays which competent critics pronounce to be 
doubtful as regards authorship have, generally 
aking, comparatively few allusions to music, while 
ose which are considered undoubtedly authentic, such 
“Twelfth Night,” “Winter's Tale,” “ Midsummer 
ight’s Dream;” &c., are enriched with many passages 
at refer to this art. 
It is also particularly worthy of notice that, whenever 
akespeare has merely revised and corrected for dra- 
atic use existing works, and added original passages in 
own incomparable manner, these passages refer 
musical experiences in the happiest way. In proof 
which, some quotations from the triology of “ Henry 
e Sixth” are here given: 
1nG Henry VI.” (Part 1.)— 
“* Nero-like, 
Play on the lute.” 
“O, how this discord doth afflict my soul !—’ 


** But howsoe’er no simple man that sees 
This jarring discord of nobility.” 





“* Hark! hark! the Dauphin’s drum, a warning bell, 
Sings heavy music to thy timorous soul.”’ 


“ Who in proud heart 
Doth stop my cornets.”” 


“ For what is wedlock forced but a hell, 
An age of discord and continual strife ? 
Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss 
And is the pattern of celestial peace.”’ 


“ Kinc Henry VI.” (Part IL.)— 
“ And placed a quire of such enticing birds, 
That she will light to listen to their songs, 
And never mount to trouble you again.” 


“ How irksome is this music to my heart! 
When such strings jar, what lapse of harmony ?’’ 


“ Came he right now to sing a raven’s note, 
Whose dismal tune bereft my vital powers : 
And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren, 
By crying comfort from a hollow breast, 
Can chase away the first-conceived sound?” 


** This music, frightful as the serpent’s hiss: 
And boding screech-owls make the concert full!” 


** When the angry trumpet sounds alarm.”’ 


“Kine Henry VI,’’—(Part III.) 
** Bring forth that fatal screech-ow] to our house, 
That nothing sung but death to us and ours; 
Now death shall stop his dismal threatening sound, 
And his ill-boding tongue shall no more speak.” 


“It made my imprisonment a pleasure ! 
Ay, such a pleasure as encaged birds 
Conceive when, after many moody thoughts, 
At last, by notes of household harmony 
They quite forget their loss of liberty.” 


“ The raven rock’d her on the chimney’s top, 
And chattering pies in dismal discords sang.”’ 


“A Lover’s CompLaint.” 
“From off a hill whose concave womb rewarded 
A plaintful story from a sistering vale, 
My spirits to attend this double voice accorded, 
And down I lay to list the sad-tuned tale.” 


“Venus anp Aponis.”’ 
“Thy mermaid’s voice hath done me double wrong, 
I had my load before, nuw press’d with bearing. 
Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh sounding, 
Ear’s deep sweet music and heart’s deep sore wounding.” 


. 
“If love have lent you twenty thousand tongues, 
And every tongue more moving than your own, 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid’s songs, 
Yet from mine ear the tempting tune is blown; 
For know, my heart stands armed in mine ear, 
And will not let a false sound enter there;”’ 


“* Lest the deceiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure of my breast;’’ 


“She marking them, begins a wailing note, 
And sings extemp’rally a woful ditty: 
How love makes young men thrall and old men dote, 
How love is wise in folly, foolish-witty.”’ 
* Her héavy anthem still concludes in woe, 
And still the choir of echoes answer so.” 
** Her song was tedious, and outwore the night, 
For lovers’ hours are long, though seeming short,’’ &c. 
‘** Lo! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts upon high, 
And wakes the morning.” 
“ By this, far off she hears some huntsman holla: 
A nurse’s song ne’er pleased her babe so well,”’ &c. 


‘* What tongue is music now ?”’ 


“* When he was by, the birds such pleasure took, 
That some would sing,” &c. 


“Timon oF ATHENS.” — 
** When we for recompense have praised the vile, 
It stains the glory in that happy verse 
Which aptly sings the good.” 

“What need we have any friends, if we should never have 
need of them? They were the most needless creatures liv- 
ing should we ne’er have use for them; and would most 
resemble sweet instruments hung up in cases, that keep 
their sounds to themselves.” 

(Tucket sounded.) 

“ What means that trump ?” 


A tucket was a slight flourish or fanfare on a trumpet. 
The word is allied to the Spanish ¢ocar and Italian ¢occare; 
hence toccata, a difficult piece of music requiring an in- 
telligent “ touch.” 

“ Every room 
Hath blazed with lights and brayed with minstrelsy.” 


* Feast your ears 

with music awhile, if they will fare so harshly on the trum- 
pet’s sound; we shall to ’t presently.” 
“ Strike up the drum towards Athens.’ 


“ Tug PHa@nix AND THE TURTLE,” — 
** Let the bird of loudest lay, 
On the sole Arabian tree, 
Herald sad and trumpet be, 
To whose sound chaste wings obey.” 


The Arabian tree was the tree of the Phoenix, a bird 
used as an emblem of immortality, being fabled to exist 
singly and arise from its own ashes. 


“ Let the priest in surplice white, 
That defunctive music can, 

Be the death-divining swan, 

Lest the regudéem lack his right.’’ 


It seems to have been a common belief that swans 





sang when about to die. Allusions similar to the fol- 
lowing couplet are familiar to madrigal singers : 
“ The silver swan, who living had no note, 
When death approached unlocked her silent throat.” 


“* And thou, treble-dated crow, 
That thy sable gender mak’st 
With the breath thou giv’st and tak’st, 
Amongst our mourners shalt thou go.” 
“Treble-dated” does not refer to music, but to the 
long-lived crow, his years being three times as many as 
those of man. 
‘** Here the anthem doth commence,” &c. 
“ Whereupon it made this threne 
To the pheenix and the dove, 
Co-supreme and stars of love, 
As chorus to their tragic scene.” 
A threne was an elegy or funeral song, from the Greek 
threnodia, 








BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


...-Calixa Lavallée is likely to leave Montreal for Quebec. 


.»+It has been said that, musically speaking, when Cin- 
cinnati talks it truly believes that it is singing. 

....‘* Billee Taylor” continues to draw large houses at the 
Standard Theatre and bids fair to have a long run. 


..+»Lhe benefit of Marie Roze took place on Friday even- 
ing, March 11, at Haverly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, when she 
appeared in ‘‘ Carmen,” 

..+.The second concert of the Montreal Philharmonic. So- 
ciety took place last Thursday, March 17, when Handel’s 
oratorio, ‘* Judas Maccabeus,” was performed. 

....At the Academy of Music last Monday ‘‘ La Sonnam- 
bula was given, with Gerster, Del Puento and Ravelli in the 
cast. To-day ‘‘ The Barber of Seville” will be presented, and 
on Friday “Linda di Chamouni.” At Saturday’s matinée 
‘*Carmen.” 

. L.A. L. Désaulnicrs has published in Le Comstitutionnel, 
of Trois-Riviéres, a very important and interesting article on 
dramatic art. It is entitled ‘* L’Opera, Ecole d’Immoralité.” 
The opinions expressed will be questioned by all but the re- 
ligiously inclined. 

....Rafael Joseffy’s three concerts for the benefit of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the Ger- 
man Hospital and Dispensary, and the Free Kindergarten 
and Workingwomen’s School resulted, after all expenses 
were paid, in the sum of $1,043.80. 

....The Hayden Society, of Baltimore, has engaged Belle 
Cole as soloist for their concert on Thursday, March 31, 
the second of the series which has been so favorably received 
n that city. Mrs. Cole has also been engaged as soprano at 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Tenth street and Second 
avenue. 

....The management of the Bijou Opera House have ‘de- 
termined to reproduce the popular operetta *‘ Olivette,” on 
Saturday evening, March 19. The cast will include Selina Dol- 
aro as Ofivette. Messrs. Henry and James Peakes and a number 
of strong names that will doubtless make the presentation 
effective. 

....The fourth and last of the classical entertainments an- 
nounced by Carl Feininger was given on Wednesday even- 
ing, March g, at Steinway Hall, and was attended by a fair 
audience; considering the state of the weather, The artists 
who assisted him performed their respective numbers with 
much effect. 

..A farewell concert will be given to Henrietta Beebe, 
previous to her departure for London, at Chickering Hall on 
Saturday evening, March 26, 1881. Miss Beebe will be as- 
sisted by Emily Winant, Louise Finch Hardenburg, Arthur 
T. Hills, Madame Chatterton-Bohrer, Theodore J. Toedt, 
George Ellard, W. C. Baird, William H. Beckett, G. E, 
Aiken, Frederick Archer, Caryl Florio. 

....The negotiations for the purchase of the site for the 
new Metropolitan Opera House were concluded Saturday, 
and the purchase was practically accomplished. The di- 
rectors met on Monday at the office of Drexel, Morgan & 
Co., to ratify the action of their committee. The site is the 
block bounded by Broadway, Thirty-ninth and Fortieth 
streets and Seventh avenue. The price paid is understood 
to be about $600,000, but the exact figures have not yet been 
made public. 

....George W. Morgan and his beautiful and accomplished 
daughter, Maud Morgan, are giving on Thursday afternoons at 
Chickering Hall a series of harp and organ concerts. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s abilities asan organistare well known. Itis necessary to 
state, however, that Miss Morgan is a highly skilled harpist; 
for the public generally is hardly sufficiently acquainted with 
the instrument, or the works composed expressly for it, to 
be able to decide if the performances are in every respect 
meritorious. Miss Morgan plays most difficult music with 
facility and grace, and good music with the requisite intelli- 
gence, 

....At his ‘‘matinée populaire,” which will take place 
next Wednesday afternoon, March 23, in Chickering Hall, 
Wm. R. Case, the talented pianist, will play the following 
selections: Polka de la Reine, Raff; Chant d’Automne 
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Bachmann; Scherzo et Chorale, Th. Dubvis; Ballade (op. 23), 
Nocturne (op, 32, No. 1), and Scherzo (op. 31), Chopin; Le- 
gende, Rousseil; Air de Ballet, Massenet; Gavotte, Neu- 
stedt; Giand Scherzo, Gottschalk; and Transcription de 
Faust (first time in America), Saint-Saéns, M. Louise Segur, 
who will be vocalist, will sing: Romanza, ‘*M:i Guardi e 
Taci” (first time in America), Girompini; air, *‘ Tre Giorni,” 
Bergolese; and ballad, ‘‘Say, Was It Heartfelt,” Maschek. 
The affair promises to be quite interesting. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Batavia, N. Y., March 12.—The Helen Potter Pleiades 
are booked for the 22d at Ellicott Hall. Abbey’s Humpty 
Dumpty Company is announced tor the 24th at the Opera 
House. George Holland, supported by the Stanaard Theatre 
company, will appear at the Opera House on March 31, 
April 1 and 2, in **Our American Cozsin,” ‘Our Boys,” 
and ‘*‘ Our Boarding House. H., A, B. 








BLOOMINGTON, Ill., March 12.—On March 2 the Wilhelmj 
and Sternberg Company played here toa good house. On 
the 11th inst, the Donaidi Star Troupe gave a concert at the 
Opera House. Our Opera House is now one of the cosiest 
places in the State, It has just been refitted, painted, and 
brushed up generally, and looks fine when lit up at night. 

ARION. 


Cuicaco,- March 11.—With the departure of Theodore 
Thomas, musical matters here have again settled down to 
their normal condition, though there have been fewer concerts 
during the past week than usual. Perhaps the most im- 
portant was the concert by Michael Banner, the boy violinist, 
under the direction of Carl Wolfsohn. The sacred concerts 
by the Liesegang orchestra at Brand’s Hall continue to grow 
in favor, and deservedly so. Contrary to all expectation, 
the attendance last Sunday was very large, scarcely a seat be- 
ing unoccupied, and this when Thomas had been giving con- 
certs for two weeks, I understand that a Schumann Sym- 
phony is in rehearsal and will shortly be given. At H. 
Clarence Eddy’s Music Hall last Saturday noon the following 
programme was given: *'Serenade,” op, 24 (Emil Hartmann), 
clarinet, violoncello and pianoforte, Messrs. Nurnberger, 
Eichheim and Eddy; a, Recitative, ‘Comfort ye’— 4, Aria, 
‘Every Valley” (Handel), J. L. Johnston; Valse, in A minor 
(Chopin-Grutzmacher), M. Eichheim; Song, ‘‘ Dormi Pure” 
(Scudere), J. L. Johnston; Trio, in B flat, op. 11 (Beethoven), 
clarinet, violoncello and pianoforte, Messrs. Nurnberger, 
Eichheim and Eddy. The ‘‘Serenade” given on a former oc- 
casion was repeated by request. Mr. Eddy has accepted the 
position of director of the ‘‘West Side Philharmonic,” a vo- 
cal society of which Mr. Pullmann is president, and Geo, W. 
Lyon (of Lyon & Healy) chairman of the music committee. 
The Amateur Orchestral Society, recently established under 
direction of Henry Schoenfeld, is in a flourishing condition. 
It numbers some very fine players, most of the members be- 
ing gentlemen who could hold a high rank among our pro- 
fessionals if they did not prefer to remain amateurs. The 
orchestra will probably make its first appearance in a public 
performance before long. Frederic Boscovitz will give the 
first piano recital of a new series at the piano rooms of Lyon 
& Healy on Wednesday evening, March 16. He will have 
the assistance of Mary Boardman, pianist, and the Mendels- 
sohn Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Schoenfeld. 
Clara D. Stacy will be the vocalist. 

FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


Detroit, March 12.—Not a single musical event of 
any consequence has transpired here during the past 
week, except a lively controversy between the mu- 
sical editor of the Free Press and Mr. Dittman, Wilhelmj's 
agent, as to the rights of an artist tochange the selections he 
is advertised to play. Mr. Balcom, a violinist of some inland 
fame, has been in the city for a few days. Herman Bishop is 
to remove to Saginaw, where he will engage in teaching and 
conducting the local choral society of male voices. A few 
Sundays ago, Mosenthal’s Te Deum in F was sung at St. 
Paul’s Church—all but the last part of the bass solo, which, 
in its great simplicity, was tuo much for the basso of that 
church, Last Sunday, at Offertory in St. John’s Church, a 
double quartet of ladies struggled bravely through Schubert's 
Twenty-third Psalm. The organist and director threaten to 
have it sung every Sunday till itis done well, which would 
be no difficult matter, since the voices are good and the 


singers intelligent. eo «2 @ 


LAFAYETTE, Ind., March 11.—On March 2, the Wilhelmj- 
Sternberg-Fritch Combination gave a concert to a fair house. 
The Donaldi Concert Company, including Levy, the cornet- 


ist, appeared to good business on the 7th. M. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 11.—The only public concert 
here since I wrote you last (except the regular Sunday con- 
certs at Turner Hall, of which I have seen no programmes) 
has been the second recital of the new Mendelssohn Quintet 
Club, which took place last evening. The whole programme 
was given creditably, though there is still much room for 
improvement in the precision and finish of the ensemd/e play- 
ing. a F, 

Toronto, Ont., March 10,—The Rochester Philharmonic 
Society, numbering fifty performers, with Henri Appy as 





conductor, assisted by Emil Schenck and other soloists, 
gave two concerts, on the 5th and 6th, The Apollo Quartet, 
advertised to appear, failed to arrive on account of the heavy 
snow storms, Strakosch & Hess Opera Company on the 
21st, at the Grand. FELIX, 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


-++.The ‘‘ Mefistofele” of Bolto has been given at the San 
Carlo Theatre, Lisbon. 

-+++The celebrated tenor, Fancelli, has been singing in 
Lisbon with great success, and the bass, Ronconi, at Pistoia. 

«+++At the Theatre Apollo, Rome, ‘‘ Dinorah” has been put 
in rehearsal. The performers will be Signora Varesi and 
Novelli, Panzetta and Dufriche. The ‘t Queen of Sheba” is 
also being prepared, . 

...»Renaud Alberto, a young French composer of much 
talent, has almost completed a grand opera in five acts en- 
titled ‘‘ Raffaele Sanzio.” The libretto is by Signors Tessier 
and Mettrot, of Varennes. 

..+.I1n Rome, at the first concert of the Instrumental Soci- 
ety, one hundred professors took part, under the direction 
of the young and talented composer Luigi Mancinelli. The 
concert was given in a large hall in the Theatre Costanzi. 

.++.The Hippodrome of the Piazza Castello, Milan, has 
been condemned to destruction by the Municipal Council. 
In its place, on the same ground, will be erected a colossal 
panorama, the first of the kind that has been built in Italy. 

.+++On the occasion of the Geographical and Ethnograph- 
ical Congress that will be held in Venice the coming Septem- 
ber, itis the intention to open the Fenice, for a short course 
of six representations of ‘‘Alda,” with artists of a superior 
order, but not yet chosen, 

...-A Milan political journal announcing that, with Patti, 
will be given in Paris, in the approaching Italian opera 
season, the operas ‘‘ Semiramide,” ‘* Othello” and ‘‘ Cener- 
entola,” says that they have never before been given in that 
city. This is not true as ‘‘ Othello” was really performed in 
1821 at the Italian Theatre, Paris, with Pasta in the title 
réle; ‘‘ Cenerentola,” with Albani, in 1822, and ‘‘ Semira- 
mide,” with Sonntag and Pisaroni, in 1825. 

....The French journals relate that Patti, besides her in- 
contestable talent for singing, isa very good billiard player. 
Some weeks ago, at Monte Carlo, she was present ata 
private exhibition given by the celebrated player Vignaux. 
At every strike of the cue by Vignaux Patti clapped her 
hands with enthusiasm, ‘* Ah!” exclaimed she at the end, 
turning to Vignaux, ‘‘ why not teach me to play like you?” 
* Willingly,” replied Vignaux, although, in exchange, you 
teach me to sing like you.” 

..-.A certain composer of chamber music solicited the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor fora number of years. He 
paid a visit to a high functionary in order to obtain his de- 
mand, ‘*Chamber music,” said the composer, ‘‘has not 
less merit than opera music; and it has, moreover, an un- 
questionable advantage of requiring neither a large number 
of peiformers, nor customs, nor decorations.” ‘* Neither 
decorations!” exclaimed the official. ‘‘Ah! for example, your 
request proves quite the contrary.” The musician was 
baffled. 

....L/ Trovatore, for February 20, has the following para- 
graph under the head ‘‘Coserelle:” Until what point do 
advertisements go in America! Some time ago the Ameri- 
can journals published the following announcement: Jere- 
miah Bronsom, editor, has the pleasure and pain to announce 
to his clients and friends that he has placed on sale a new 
valse, entitled ‘*‘ North Wind,” and that he has lost his 
daughter, Clara, at the youthful age of 15 years. The valse 
can be had of all music dealers, and the funeral of Miss Clara 
Bronsom will take place to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

«++eThe Paris Figaro says: ‘Camille Saint-Saens, the 
composer, lives in the Rue Monsieur le Prince, on the 
fourth story. Among the habitués of his Monday receptions 
are the Princesse de Metternich, the Count Zichy, Gounod, 
Tourgeneff, Mme. Viardot, Mr. Colonne, and a number of 
young composers. In the middle of the grand salon is a 
grand piano by Erard and an upright piano by Pleyel. The 
furniture is simple Louis XVI.—white wood and red velvet, 
On the walls a number of old engravings and water colors of 
roses and other flowers—water colors drawn by the mother 
of Saint-Saens, doubtless in souvenir of the botanical les- 
sons given by a great-uncle who lived in the eighteenth cent- 
ury, a disciple of the gentle Bernadin de Saint-Pierre, who, 
according to the family tradition, used to go strolling in the 
fields and pointing out to his children the different flowers. 
He was very clever on the flute and carved organ cases,” 

.++eThe committee of the Milan Musical Exposition has 
commissioned Signor Kraus & Son to organize the historical 
concerts that will be given during the Exposition. The ‘di- 
rection and execution of the concerts will be intrusted to 
masters and artists born in Milan or residing in that city. 
‘The committee has also begun arrangements for a musical 
congress. The persons having them in charge are Bazzini 
Antonio, Arrigo Boito, Franco Faccio, Carlo Andreoli, 
Filippo Filippi, Franchi Verney (Ippolito Valetta). The jury 
which will judge of the municipal exhibitions is made up of 
the following named individuals: Bazzini, professor of com- 


position in the Milan Conservatory; Casamorata, director 
the musical institute, Firenze; Count Contin, president 
the Liceo Benedetto Marcello, Venice; Fumagalli, org 
professor in the Milan Conservatory; Petrali, profession 
organist; Perelli, professor of elements in the Milan Co 
servatory; Platania, director of the Musical Institut 
Palermo, and Ronchetti-Montiveti, artistic director of 

Milan Conservatory. 


NEW MUSIC. 


[Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician 

7. B. Harms & Co., New York City. 
Solitude, Reverie... (piano solo) .......J. Du 

A piece that will not startle by its originality, but that w 
please by its clear form, plain harmonies and pretty melod 
It is nicely written for the instrument, and will form an 
mirable ‘‘recreation” for young students. There is taste e 
“hibited in the presentation of the ideas. The piece is 
A flat, and only of moderate difficulty. 


W. A. Pond & Co., New York City. 

** O Lord, I will Praise Thee” (anthem)....J. H. Cornell. 
* The Beatitudes” ----Caryl Florio, 
Cottager’s Lullaby Charles Vincen’ 
That Sweet Story of Old 
The Lover's Ride p 
La Jolie Bernoise 
Right Forward March bs 

President Garfield's Inauguration March. “ ™ 
. In the Sweet Summer Time by the Sea. ..(song)...... H. W. Nicholl. 

Nos. 1 and 2—Are the Rockwood prize anthems, and, li 
all prize works, are well written but more or less dry. T 
anthem by Mr. Cornell contains effective passages, but o 
stereotyped order, which the intelligent listener will feel 
has heard in various shapes many times before. The mu 
is thoroughly churchlike without being particularly intere 
ing. Mr. Florio’s anthem betrays a good knowledge of p 
writing, although exception might well be taken to the le 
ing of voices in some passages. It is more melodious th 
Mr. Cornell’s anthem, and is really not inferior in intere: 
if it may not be said to be even more interesting. 
works exhibit musicianly qualities, 

No. 3.—This song will find favor with a large class of al 
singers, because the conception is appropriate and the pre 
entation of the ideas musicianly. To interpret it prope 
requires expression rather than execution. It can be reco 
mended to persons of some taste. Compass, A below t 
staff to D, fourth line. 

No. g.—The music is not well wedded to the words, but 
nevertheless, very well written and really effective. A god 
voice can make it tell, but the assistance of a good accor 
panist will be necessary. A bad misprint occurs in the se 
enth bar of the first page. Compass, D to F—a tenth. 

No. 5—Can be considered a fair song, but with too exten 
ed a compass—viz., B flat below the staff to G above, an o 
tave anda sixth. It is not likely to become popular, as t 
melody is not interesting. 

No. 6—Is a piece quite likely to be much used. T 
themes are graceful and pretty, if not original, and can 
played by very average players. The section in F is mo 
musicianly than any other part. 

No. 7.—A bright march, of no particular excellence, ho 
ever. The subjects are not far removed from the commo 
place, although they are accompanied as well as usual. 

No. &—Is an attempt at majesty of style. Toa certain d 
gree the attempt has been successful, as a good performan 
would prove. The chief subject is rather weak—weak 
than the motive of the ‘‘Trio.” The ‘ padding” on t 
second page is effective, and a good contrast is formed 
the simple, soft melody in E flat, which follows on the thi 
page. On second page, bar 11, six E flats have be 
omitted, 

No. 9.—An unpretentious and simple song, which will, 
doubt, find admirers among those whose taste is not t 
Compass, E flat to G—a tenth, 








CP WHYS YH 


classical. 


BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


ALBANI.—Emma Albani, the renowned cantatrice, has be 
singing in opera at Anversa and Aja with the highest s 
cess. 

BENFRATELLI.—The fine tenor, Signor Benfratelli, has h 
a very brilliant success in ‘‘ Traviata” at the Valenza Theat 








Spain. 

BonuEvur.—Stella Bonheur has been singing the réle 
Fides in Meyerbeer’s ‘*‘Il Prophéte,” at the Philharmon 
Theatre, Verona. Her success was very great at her benef 

CasE.—Wm, R. Case, the talented young pianist, inten 
to give a ‘‘matinée populaire” in Chickering Hall, n 
week. 

DomINIceTI.—The new opera ‘‘L’Ereditiera,” by Domir 
ceti, produced recently at the Dal Verme Theatre, Mil 
has really only had a succés a'estime. 

GUACCARINI.—Agostino Guaccarini, a new Italian bariton 
has had a great success in ‘‘ Rigoletto,” at Faenza. He 4 
ceived one or two encores, 

Guerini.—The clever violoncellist, Guerini, has est 
lished, at Canne, chamber concerts, embracing classical 





modern music. They have obtained a great success, 





THE COURIER. 








MACFARREN.—An English critic thus speaks of an oratorio 
by Professor G. A. Macfarren: ‘‘It is not a composer who 

rote it; it is a man who has learned the mechanism of music 

riting, just as a man learns spelling and grammar, and 

rites a book with perfectly correct orthography, and noth- 
ing else.” . 

NULLI.—Cesare Nulli has just died in Milan at the age of 
hirty-two years. He was a distinguished pupil of the Milan 
onservatory, and was latterly in Cape Town. 

SARASATE.—The celebrated violinist, Sarasate, has been 
blaying in Paris with great success. The French journals 
y that if he isa Spaniard by birth he isa Frenchman by 
alent. 

Satrer.—Gustav Satter, the pianist and composer, is being 
bused by pigmies throughout the country. If not a genius, 
€ possesses uncommon talent. 

VERDI,—Great men’s names are honored in every way. At 
essina, a new philharmonic society has been formed which 
as been baptized ‘‘ Verdi.” 


ORGAN NOTES. 








ieprneepondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
ef paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
prest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
he attention it demande} 

....A fine organ, built by the Casavant Brothers, of Saint 
Hyacinthe, has been put up in the chapel of ‘‘Notre Dame de 
ourdes,” Saint Catherine street, Montreal. It is an instru- 
hent that does great credit to the builders, and will serve the 
urpose admirably for which it was built. 

..-.-August Desrosiers, organ builder, is erecting an in- 
rument for the parish of Saint-Justin, Canada. It will cost 
omewhere in the neighborhood of $1,500, In this way, pipe 
tgans are steadly usurping (even in small churches) ineffi- 
ent cabinet organs and harmoniums, whose days are num- 
ered with regard to the position they have occupied in 
hurches. Eventually, they will be wholly confined to the 
hapel and school room. 

...»Many priests are capable organists and excellent mu- 
cians. Notices of the following kind often meet the eye. 
he abbé directs the music at the College of the Assumption, 
nd also acts as organist of the parish of C. The fact is un- 
isputed that the value of a knowledge of music to eccle- 
astics is inestimable, even if such knowledge is never ex- 
ibited publicly, Its influence and aid cannot but be felt in 
rivate life, and suggestions that proceed from knowledge 
e not only always welcome but are received with deference 
ven by professional musicians, y 

..+»The fanatics are not all dead yet, as the following will 
tve to show: Certain persons upposed to the employment 

the organ in Cooke church, Toronto, have manifested their 
iscontent by pouring warm glue over the manuals. Of 
purse, such an act of vandalism has ruined the instrument 
r the time being, and thus has, doubtless, made the perpe- 
ators of the imbecile trick happy for the present, at least. 
ven if the deed has been done in accordance with religious 
pnviction, it merits the severest censure, and unprejudiced 
inds will not commend the act, although their sympathy 
ay be against the use of the organ in any form of worship. 
--+.W. H. Clark, the well known organist and composer, 
nd who is now playing at the Baptist Church, on Jarvis 
reet, Toronto, inaugurated last month a rather large instru- 
ent, newly erected in Olivet Baptist Church, Montague 
reet, Montreal, These inaugurations serve to display the 
ality and full capacity of the newly built instruments; but 
ter such exhibitions inferior players are often given full 
Dntrol over them, and the organs are rarely, if ever, after- 
ard effectively exhibited. In such instances, it is hard to 
e why so much money has been spent to so little purpose, 
r to have a fine organ put to no particular use is not much 
tter than to have none at all, or only a very small and in- 
bmplete one. Many incomprehensible matters of a like 
haracter are daily acted out; but the world moves on. 


New York Church Music. 
No. IV.—Srt. Joun’s P. E. CHAPEL. 
VISIT paid to St. John’s Protestant Episcopal 
Chapel was very satisfactory in many respects, although 
tle opportunity for display was offered in the music, because 
the advent of Lent. The ‘*Processional Hymn” was really 
ng in tune by the choir of surpliced men and boys, al- 
hough when the organ joined in at the second or third verse 
perceptible difference in pitch was noticeable between the 
ocal and instrumental bodies. The boys’ voices sounded 
esh and sweet, and the different parts of the chorus were so 
ell balanced that they produced a good general result. 
ven before the conclusion of the hymn it was evident that 
nis choir was the best yet heard. The organ was also pleas- 
ng because of the richness and solidity of its tone. 
The ‘‘Venite” was sung to the eighth Gregorian tone in the 
sual style—decani and cantoris. The chief fault was the 
bsence of tone shading. Chanting is necessarily uninterest- 
g of itself, because the musical phrases employed and con- 
nuously repeated are of a very limited character. Variety 
expression is therefore particularly called for if a dreary 
onotony is to be avoided. The variety of coloring deficient 
the voices was supplied by the organist, whose accompani- 
ent was notable for its excellent harmonies. A gratifying 
ature in the choir singing, however, was purity of intona- 
on—a quality which covers a multitude of sins, 











The ‘‘ Psalms” for the day were sung to different chants. 
The fault noted above—a prevailing sameness of tone—was 
again apparent, but with regard to precision, the chanting 
was all that could be desired. The organist again supplied 
the shading wanting in the choir, and showed other musi- 
cianly qualities. Of course, it should be borne in mind that 
the best body of trained singers would have great difficulty in 
keeping perfectly in tune, if obliged to sing a few notes over 
and over again. The constant repetition of the same short 
phrase must eventually result in flattening of the pitch, 

In the ‘‘ Benedicite” the effect from such an enforced con- 
dition was more than ever apparent. The chant chosen was 
the third Gregorian tone. An objection could well be raised 
against the method of assigning one verse to the boys alone, 
and another to the men alone, and so on alternately through- 
out the canticle, with the exception of the ‘‘Gloria.” Natu- 
rally enough the contrast was great and could not makea 
good impression. Mixed voices for each verse would have 
been more proper and harmonious, The rendering some- 
what lacked spirit and majesty, but displayed greater pre- 
cision than is generally the case. The varied harmonies 
extemporized by the organist to the unison of the voices were 
again excellent, and evidence of judgment was also shown in 
the amount of organ used. 

The ‘ Benedictus” was sung with precision and fair ex- 
pression, but this result was due to the organist rather than 
the choir. The ‘‘ Litany” was not sung by the choir because 
of the Lenten season. In the first hymn the voices of the boys 
appeared delightfuily fresh and pure, and these qualities were 
enhanced by truthfulness of intonation. The whole of the hymn 
was well shaded, appropriate expression being given to the 
words. The excellent singing of the choir, however, was 
considerably marred by the heterogeneous voices of the con- 
gregation which lent more force than refinement. The 
pianissimo employed in one verse was both suitable and 
effective. The conception of the hymn was worthy of praise 
as well as the interpretation of it. The organ was skillfully 
and intelligently used, 

The ‘‘ Kyrie” was the plain one usually sung, and con- 
sisted of three different notes only. It was given pretty well 
together, The sustaining of the last chord by the voices so 
long as the breath lasted, during which prolongation of the 
tone the minister began the following commandment, is an 
idea the advisability or effectiveness of which is very much 
open to question. In fact, it is a debatable point. This re- 
sponse was mostly sung without organ, and was noted for 
precision and truthfulness of intonation, considering the 
number of times it has to be repeated and the short interval 
of rest allowed between each repetition. The anthem 
‘* Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” was 
worthy of hearty praise, the boys performing their part par- 
ticularly well, The music, by Haydn, was from his fine work 
‘** The seven last words of our Saviour on the cross” (No. 1). 
The boy who sang the soprano solo possesses a good but not 
very expressive voice. A bey’s voice may be likened to a 
set of organ pipes, which emit pure but cold and passion- 
less tones, while the voice of a woman approaches the ex- 
pressive and passionate sounds that may be drawn from the 


violin. The ‘‘ Offertory” was the aria from Mendelssohn's 
**St. Paul,” ‘* Be thou faithful unto death.” The ‘* Sanctus” 
was by Tours, and the recessional hymn ‘O Paradise.” The 
entire interpretation gave evidence of intelligence, judgment 
and taste (all of which qualities are valuable and necessary 
in musical performances), while the devotional element was 
not absent, even if it was not a strong feature of the service. 
The organist deserves praise for his playing as well as for the 
selection and training of his choir. 








Rose Coghlan. 
OSE COGHLAN was born at Peterboro, Eng- 


land, in the year 1850. Her father, who was an author 
of some repute, died when she was a child, and she went to 
live with a sister-in-law who was an actress at Greenock, 
Scotland. It was here, at an early age, she first made her ap- 
pearance as one of the witches in ‘‘ Macbeth.” In 1870, she 
secured an engagement at the Gaiety Theatre in London, and 
afterward at the Court Theatre, where she achieved a decided 
success. 

While fulfilling her engagement there, she accepted an offer 
to come to America, and in the season of 1872 appeared at 
Wallack’s in a play entitled ‘‘ The Happy Pair.” In the sea- 
son of 1873 she returned to London and played at the Gaiety 
Theatre, and afterward at Manchester. She then went on a 
starring tour through the provinces playing /sade/ in ‘*‘ East 
Lynn,” and Lady Teazile in the ‘‘ School for Scandal.” 

The following season she played at the Royal Theatre, Lon- 
don. In the fall of 1876 she returned to America and was en- 
gaged by Boucicault to play in ‘‘ Marriage” at Booth’s. She 
next accepted the position of leading lady at Wallack’s, where 
she played with her brother; but, as some people objected to 
seeing brother and sister make love to one another on the 
stage, she went to San Francisco. 

After fulfilling her engagement there she returned to New 
York and shortly afterward appeared at Booth’s Theatre in 
‘*Rescued.” She then made an engagement with the Mallory 
Brothers to play at the Madison Square Theatre, the first play 
selected being ‘‘ Peg Woffington,” which, however, has never 
been brought out there, owing to the almost unprecedented 
run of ‘‘ Hazel Kirke.” The past season she-has been play- 
ing leading lady at Wallack’s, where she has proved herself 
a first class actress in every respect, and will doubtless be a 
great favorite with the public for many years to come, 


\ 
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HERE is a sort of current tradition among those who 
are pleased to term themselves showmen—that is, the 
cohort of people connected with the dramatic profession 
in various semi-detached relations—that newspaper men 
are only undeveloped showmen, Hence it is that they 
are supposed to fraternize to the extent of drinking at the 
same bar,goining Bohemian clubs together, forming little 
coteries round a restaurant table, and taking in the 


“shows” together, 
osnalliensetes 


HERE is a race of youthful managers and assistants, 
youthful treasurers and advance agents, and another 
race of unsettled Bohemian journalists who have either 
not reached editorial dignity, or have failed to develop 
their inherent fitness for the responsible duties of jour- 
nalism, who may fairly claim a kindred relation. They are 
both knocking about the world in the same aimless way. 
If the “showman” of this juvenile type had a little more 
education, he would be a journalist; if the journalist 
were a little less ambitious, hopeful and aspiring, he would 
be a showman. 


UT, inasmuch as the abler young journalist is far less 
well paid than his companion, he not infrequently 
abandons his pen, and after a time becomes himself a 
showman. There are several scores of such young men 
to be found in the theatrical world, who occupy a de» 
batable ground between the stage and the newspaper. 
They are aiways welcomed into the dramatic world, 
Enterprising managers are only too glad to have-in their 
employ young men who can be trusted to write an ad- 
vertisement without misspelling every third word; and 
astute heads of companies are by no means averse to 
paying fair salaries to “literary fellers,” who can concoct 
a good advance notice, or, if necessary, write a fair criti- 
cism which can at the same time vent any little manage- 
rial spleen against a member of the company and yet 
leave an impression with the newspaper reader that the 
entertainment as a whole is well worthy the most liberal 
patronage. These same young men are ordinarily wel- 
come in the dramatic editor's room. 


nai 
HUS the journalistic showman is really not by any 
means as useless a person as he might be. Un- 
fortunately the manager is not always capable of under- 
standing the requisite qualities of his agent. He has 
heard that newspaper men like to meet their brethren, 
but he pays more attention to the fact that another man- 
ager has a press agent. Nowadays every traveling com- 
bination has a press agent, whose duties are to do the 
polite to the press representatives and write the adver~ 
tisements: The vulgar manager engages a man to “fix” 
the press. In New York in too many instances the “fix- 
ing” is thoroughly dishonorable. In other cities the 
agent distributes circulars, lauds the play, writes, if he 
can compose an English sentence, notices of the play and 
issues passes. In Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Kankakee and such places, he is ordinarily received with 
great distinction. Chicago, Boston and St. Louis do not, 
as a rule, exhibit the same enthusiasm, Where the agent 
is a real ex-newspaper man, and knows how to behave 
himself, he is courteously treated. Unfortunately the 
fame of such men is public, and every “press agent” now- 
adays begins an acquaintance by declaring himself one 
of the editorial fraternity. 
N nine cases out of ten he gives the lie to his claims 
the moment he submits his copy, and a little deft 
cross-examination ordinarily elicits a reluctant confession 
that his journalistic experience is limited to volunteer 
contributions to the Oskosh A/ade or the Bungtown 
Bugle—newspapers of whose dramatic opinions the world 
at large is not in absolute need. Sad to relate, the great 
majority of press agents belong to this type, and still 
more melancholy to have to state that the type is that 
of a vulgar, pretentious, presuming, uncultivated, bump- 
tious order of cad, whom it is a source of great discom- 
fort to a dramatic editor to know; whom well bred and 
experienced dramatic editors shun like a pestilence; and 
whom they alternately pray to be delivered from, and 
whom they politely deceive by insisting that the dra- 
matic editor has just gone home for a six weeks’ vaca- 
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tion, but will attend to any written communication for- 
warded to the office. 
wach lipaianeges 


O prevalent is this type of press agent and so eagerly 
is he avoided, that the question naturally arises 
among indignant journalists why, in the name of common 
sense, is he inflicted upon the unoffending editor? What 
has he to fix? What are his duties? If he is sent around 
to ask favors, his mission is an affront to the honesty of 
the department; if he comes to supply meat and drink, 
his presence is an insult to the journalist. If he merely 
means to be agreeable conversationally, he is an insuffer- 
able bore and a failure, who simply takes up precious 
time. A district telegraph messenger, who brings in the 
programme of the theatre and leaves as soon as he has 
delivered it, is much more likely to win the good will of 
the hard working scribe, whom he does not interrupt, 
than is the ill mannered and altogether unnecessary hire- 
ling who talks twaddle which he knows is twiddle to an 
impatient writer who wonders how much longer he is 
likely to stay, and who mentally deducts from the notice 
the time wasted in listening to his visitor. 


HE very conception of a press agent is an inference 
that the press does not do its duty without a stimu- 

lus, or at all events without supervision. And to whom 
does itowe a duty? Tothe public? Then it is certainly 
not the agent’s business to prompt the editor. To the 
showman? If yes, what is the duty that is not involved 
in the newspaper's obligations to its readers? If the 
manager is dealing rightly by the public, and the news- 
paper is doing the same, then the interference of the 
press agent is an impertinence to the newspaper as well 
as the public. If there is anything to fix, it must be be- 
cause the manager has something to conceal which he 
fears the newspaper will make known, or lacks something 
which the editor might reveal. The press agent indicates, 
by his very existence, dishonesty on the one hand and 
corruption on the other. No honest newspaper man ought 
to tolerate the impertinence of a visit from a press agent 
as such. The exceptional geuuine ex-journalist never 
falls into the error made by his vulgar and more preva- 
lent imitator. He simply calls or leaves a card, and goes 
away; and when he calls he refrains from lying and talk- 
ing shop. But he is comparatively so rare that the 


immediate abolition of the order should be insisted upon 


everywhere. 


MATINEES ONLY FOR COLLEGE BOYS. 
NATURAL law of compensation operates at the 
A theatre as elsewhere. Single men, who would other- 
wise attend matinées in large numbers for the purpose of 
ogling the ladies, who seem to have been given, by gen- 
eral consent, the prescriptive right to the midday enter- 
tainment, are restrained by a Herodean hatred of the 
children who frequent the theatres at such performances. 

This is entirely proper. A man at a matinée is as out 
of place as the traditional bull in the equally traditional 
china shop. He ought to be at work, any way, at that 
hour, and leave the ladies the inscrutable pleasure they 
seem to take in hearing the mistuned babble of their own 
and other people’s offspring mingled with the speeches 
of the people on the stage. 

The matinée is at best a weak imitation of the theatre, 
and a sort of compromise between the nursery and the 
play house. The half lights that economize gas, the 
slatternly, reposeful acting of the players, the pleasant 
gabble of ladies about their clothes, and the very general 
and incessant criticisms they think it good taste to in- 
dulge in upon the covering worn by other ladies, all tend 
to give the matinée a distinctive and rather Eleusinian 
flavor. No man ever ought to be present to disturb these 
amiable dialogues or suppress the choral wailing of the 
children, who, poor dears, fail to find the performance 
gratifying. 

But the opportunities of the matinée appear to have 
been but half developed. There is another and much 
more noble use to which it could be put, namely, the 
partial amusement of the distressing little person known 
as the college boy, who shows his natural tendency to 
make himself disagreeable, in theatrical matters. In 
Boston and New Haven he has preferences for Mary An- 
derson and the Rentz-Santley party. This predilection 
he exhibits by spending his pocket money in buying up 
the front rows of seats whenever they or any burlesque 
party in tights invade the classic towns aforesaid. And 
he howls his unmeaning encouragement from two or 
three tiers with a vehemence that custom alone fails to 
associate with the boot toe and the dungeon cell. After 
the performance he throngs the stage door and makes 
himself offensive or agreeable to the ladies of the com- 
pany in proportion as they are ladies of the world or the 
half world. 





Hitherto in New York the college boy has been kept 
within reasonable bounds. A certain latent respect for 
the police system has prevented his doing anything worse 
than smashing windows, wrecking door bells, and shoot- 
ing at random from his window. But he seems to have 
become imbued with a sense of his future calling in New 
York, and has begun to exhibit his native and circum- 
stantial talent for folly, in the theatres before graduating 
At Daly’s Theatre, on the first night of “Cinderella,” the 
college boy was out in large numbers, and at a refer- 
ence to his college he raised a premeditated shout, which 
was checked only after vigorous hissing. Of course, his 
grown-up college mate next morning applauded this 
imbecile behavior as being “natural,” which it was on the 
part of an embryo critic. But the audience thought 
otherwise. 

Indeed we have little doubt that a proposition to allow 
college boys and other children at matinées only will be 
received by the public at large with some enthusiasm. 
Let the queer little creatures who think themselves pre- 
maturely men be admitted only on afternoons. The 
maternal instincts of the ladies will lead to their am- 
nesty on the ground that they are “’cute” and “cunnin’,” 
and rational people with heavy boots will not be compelled 
tothink of those articles of apparel, and ache to apply them 
where they will do the most good. The college boy will 
have enough of staying out late at night after he becomes 
grown; till then he ought to be put to bed and kept there 
about the time the curtain ordinarily rises on an evening 
performance. Who knows but such treatment might 
strengthen his brain, make a man of him, and result in 
his growing up to be an intelligent and worthy citizen. 

AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 
ROOKLYN is at present the centre of amateur the- 
atricals, though in the city here the institution 
flourishes to quite an alarming extent; but in the City of 
Churches the fever has become epidemic. This season a 
new excitement has been introduced in Brooklyn amateur 
circles, and it is the result of the spirited rivalry which 
has sprung up between the parent Amaranth Society and 
the “secesh” branch of it, the newly organized Kemble 
Association. Then there is the rising Gilbert Dramatic 
Society, which has this season become ambitious of Ama- 
ranthian notoriety, and which already vies with the other 
two societies in attracting “ brilliant and fashionable au- 
diences”’ to their special entertainments, by courtesy 
termed “dramatic receptions.” These three star organ- 
izations are surrounded by a system of satellite amateur 
associations who feel quite elated when a member of the 
big societies condescends to tread the boards at a minor 
reception. 

Those who are strangers in amateur circles would be 
surprised to see the crowds of people flock to the Acade- 
my on Amaranth or Kemble nights, or to the Waverly 
when the Gilberts hold forth. In fact, the class of peo- 
ple who are liberal patrons of invitation receptions are 
very numerous in Brooklyn. If their liberality kept pace 
with their numbers, matters would not be so bad; but, 
when after a season’s enjoyment of invitation receptions, 
they are called upon to reciprocate favors by putting 
their hands in their pockets for tickets for an amateur 
performance to aid some charity, it is surprising the 
number of these people who have prior engagements or 
special business, or something or other to prevent them 
from incurring the pecuniary expense involved. 

But what can you expect from people who have so little 
taste and judgment as to crowd each other to see such 
mediocre performances as are presented at most of the 
dramatic receptions given in Brooklyn. Now, we do not 
object to amateur theatricals Jer se, but only to the 
wretched way the business is attended to. As we said be- 
fore, a well managed amateur dramatic society can be of 
great advantage to young people, especially those of 
wealthand means, who, possessing fine physique and in- 
telligence, only lack the ease and polish of social training 
to become the lights of fashionable circles. This train- 
ing the amateur stage yields in a certain way, for one can- 
not very readily go through the forms, imitate the man- 
ners, and speak and act as ladies and gentlemen in well 
written comedies, without attaining, by the friction of 
sheer work, some of the polish of the characters they per- 
sonate. But all this advantage is lost, where Tom, Dick 
and Harry, and Molly, Betty and Maggie are assigned to 
personate the heroes and heroines of the amateur stage, 
and this is the case generally in the metropolitan ama- 
teur arena. 

Drop in at the Brooklyn Academy of an Amaranth or 
Kemble night, or at the Waverly at a Gilbert reception, 
and see for yourself. We have been there and know, or 
—as the amateurs say—‘ We have éen there.” We have 
seen amateur performers, time and again, to whom Ham- 
det’s remarks, in his talk with the players, would apply 
most fittingly; especially where he says they, the players, 








“have so strutted and bellowed that I have thought som 
of nature’s journeymen had made men and not 

them well—they imitated humanity so abominably.” O 
cause of amateur failures is that they pay too much at 
tention to the stereotyped stage business and mannerism 
of professional médels, and give way too much to th 
instructions of their amateur stage managers, who, as 
general rule, follow in the old ruts of professional busi 
ness. For instance, it is the natural position for twé 
people in a dialogue to face each other when speaking 
your amateur actor, however, follows instructious an¢ 
stands facing the audience while talking to an individua 
beside him. This is only one of the customary absurdi 
ties of old stage business. 

But it is in their faulty reading of the lines of thei 
parts, their ignorance of the requirements of cultured so 
cial life, shown in their manner of acting out their pa 
and their entire want of ease in their positions, togethe 
with awkward gestures, that the general class of amateu 
fail. Then there are those who have taken lessons in elo 
cution—heaven save the mark !—who, instead of learnin 
to speak better, have only acquired a stilted style of utte 
ance utterly foreign to a natural performance of their pa 
in the play. On the other hand, now and then we find « 
actor or actress on the amateur stage who intelligentl 
conceives the part he or she is to perform, and who give 
a most natural and, therefore, attractive personation o 
the character. Once in a great while, the majority of a 
amateur cast happens to include this rare class of pe 
formers, and then a rendering of the drama is given wi 
more than professional ability. One reason why medi 
ocrity has had such sway on the amateur stage is, becaus 
of the leniency given such performances by those calle 
upon to comment on their efforts in the journals whic 
devote spaee to amateur theatricals. 

We fail to see why amateurs should escape the criticis 
given to professionals, simply because they invite thei 
friends to see them play. If it be a home performance i 
one’s parlor, severe criticism may be out of place; but th 
moment an amateur steps upon the public stage, he or sh 
becomes amenable to the praise or censure the perforn 
ance inerits or deserves. This is our idea of it, and w 
propose to follow it up in our remarks on amateur pe 
formances. 





NO LIGHT AMERICAN OPERA YET. 
T seems to have been pretty fairly demonstrated the 
the American has not yet developed the faculty o 
writing a libretto for a light musical comedy; certainl 
not a work adapted to operatic treatment. In point q 
fact, if we except Mr. Gilbert, nobody seems to ha 
found the English tongue very well adapted to the fulfil 
ment of that duty. 

Compared with the “ Pinafore” and “ Pirates,” “ Bille 
Taylor” is sad twaddle. “Deseret” was a hopeless an 
almost maddening failure. Even “Olivette” succeeded 
in spite of Mr. Farnie’s imbecility, as expressed in th 
gags and jokes, through the force of clever acting 
lively music and good situations. “ Fatinitza” and “Boc 
caccio” both owe their success rather to the score tha 
the text, although the latter was undoubtedly very muc 
better in the original than in the translation. 

As for the latest attempt made by Mr. Morse for Daly’ 
Theatre, the very suggestion of applying music to suc 
an intrinsically good play as Robertson’s “ School” ha 
been attended with disaster. One would have suppose 
that with such completeness of detail and form upon which 
to model their piece, Messrs. Morse and Daly would 
have needed only to give the accepted operatic equiva 
lents for certain purely dramatic effects and situations tq 
make a brilliant success; for the scheme of “School” i 
at least, as robust as that of “Olivette” or any of its pred. 
ecessors—more tangible even than that of “Les Cloch 
de Corneville.” 

Their failure to maintain the standard of Robertson’ 
very quiet wit, in simply altering the comedy from a dra 
matic to an operatic form, shows that they either do no’ 
appreciate the former or are completely ignorant of the 
latter. Mr. Daly has done so much in concocting Ameri 
can pieces out of foreign material, that the deficienc 
cannot, we suppose, be attributed to him, as regards dra 
matic appreciation. From a cursory view of “Cinder 
ella” however, it would appear that his ignorance o 
music seems to infect him with an almost superstitious 
belief that it can give dignity to drivel. There is much 
in “School” to admire and little to cavil at, but the ve 
reverse is true of the parody of that comedy now playing 
at his house. Mr. Morse seems to have as excellent a 
memory for the musical productions of other people « 
Mr. Daly for the dramatic works of the French writers. 

On the whole, the adaptation of music which is 
largely common property by reason of its familiarity to a 
comedy which in its familiar purity was good, but in i 





twice-laid condition is not, has hardly met with that d 
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gree of success which will encourage repetition. This is 

something rather to be glad of than sorry for. The world 

“would be hardly pleased to see David Garrick singing a 

medley of popular airs, labeled new music, or see Szmon 

Jngot dance a breakdown before a chorus of admiring au- 
.thoresses and city merchants. 
= 


BENEFITS OF DIFFERENT KINDS. 
HE stage is a time-honored institution, older than the 
press by a great deal, and it has likewise its time- 
honored customs. It has, within the past few years, suc- 
ceeded in abandoning not a few of these customs, and 
will, within the next half century, or even before, abandon 
of its own accorda great many others. Unhappily, at 
this period, it looks as if among its lost characteristics 
were some ot real value, such as the art of acting, and it has 
gained a great many features of no particular value, such 
as the modern method of defacing the walls of a com- 
munity with hideous posters, of shutting the light out of 
store and street car windows too lavishly with litho- 
graphs, and has preserved not a few which it might, with 
propriety, have disregarded. 

There was a time once, when barn storming was a re- 
ality and not a figure of speech, indulged in by actors who 
proudly disdained their profession. Then the player was 
as often proscribed as popular, and was somewhat fear- 
fully patronized, even by the most daring, as an unblest 
and, perhaps, treasonable person, whom it was not wisdom 
to have much to do with. Later on, he was altogether 
too much sought after, especially when the bloods of the 
town were permitted the run of the stage and openly out- 
bid each other for the smiles of the ladies. In those days, 
however, there was far more of the commonwealth prin- 
ciple in fashion than there is now, and there was no star 
to gobble all the receipts and leave his support to get 
along as best it could. 

In those days, moreover, a benefit meant something. 
The member of the fraternity whose name was put up 
for a benefit, really received a substantial improvement 
in his worldly accounts from being sold first in the little 
pool. It was a genuine test of his popularity and of his 
merit. Our absurd ancestors did not suffer themselves 
to be taught what was good and what was indifferent 
acting. On the contrary, they had a very free and forci- 
ble way of criticising plays and players themselves, as 
more than one distinguished author and actor of olden 
times must have discovered. The player who had stood 
the test of the less refined but far more explicit audiences 
of two centuries ago, was a favorite indeed, and when the 
town was advised of his intention to play for his own 
benefit he could command the tribute of large drafts 
upon the aristocratic pocketbook. So large was the re- 
ward of popularity that every actor who could command 
a benefit would do so. Hence came about the custom, 
which prevailed until a few years ago, of every star’s an- 
nouncing a benefit. 

Of course, even in our own day, the beneficiary had 
lost very much of the practical value of his benefit. If 
he could prevail upon the manager to let him have one, 
he was fortunate to get half of the gross receipts and let 
the local magnate make what he could out of the other 
half, so that after all the benefit would differ from other 
performances by the same player only in this, that it 
might draw a larger audience for the reason that the pub- 
lic would, not knowing of the private arrangement, hasten 
to show its good opinion of a favorite. 

Within the past few years, however, stars for various 
reasons have abandoned this kind of business. The 
manager of a theatre seldom condescends to ask his 
patrons to come forward for his benefit, for the reason 
that he knows every night is a benefit night, more or 
less, to him. Otherwise, he would not remain a manager. 
A favorite comedian, stage manager, treasurer or other 
subordinate, however, is usually allowed one benefit a 
year, and can test his popularity by selling tickets him- 
self. There is nothing radically objectionable in this, ex- 
cept that the stories of volunteer performers and their 
eager haste to contribute their services are more or less 
moonshine. The expenses of the rent and gas are paid, 
and the salaries of not a few of the players are likewise 
made good to them. 

But the benefit has been vulgarized and misapplied so 
shamefully that one can hope for reform only by abolish- 
ing the whole thing. Once in a while, some veteran actor 
in his decline, who has run through the fortune he has 
acquired, is discovered to be in anything but respectable 
prosperity. Forthwith, a number of his friends volunteer 
to raise him a sum of money. They make out a pro- 
gramme, advertise it, and call upon the charitably in- 
clined to pay their money for the benefit of the sufferer. 
The newspapers urge their readers to do something 
kindly and noble, and help to soothe the declining years 
of this one, or pay the doctor’s bills of that one, As a 











matter of fact, the public is less indebted to the bene- 
ficiary than to the pauper who patiently awaits the hour 
when his remains will be rudely thrown into the Potter’s 
Field, since society never has paid him a penny, while 
the handsome competency it has provided the indigent 
player has perhaps been squandered. But then, on the 
other hand, the purchase of tickets displays no charity 
on the part of the public, since, in order to make the 
benefit successful, the hard worked and often underpaid 
juniors of the profession take good care that the benefit 
performance is one of superior excellence. The pro- 
gramme is made up from a list of performers who could 
not possibly be brought together on the same stage for 
two or three times the amount of the door receipts. 

The charity of the benefit patron, then, consists in see- 
ing an extra good representation or variety of represen- 
tations at half price. The leading actors get all the 
credit that is not appropriated by the ticket purchasers, 
and the real contributors, the minor actors, give about all 
that is given gratuitously—their services, in aid of a man 
who would have laughed at the idea of doing them a like 
favor, and probably never said a pleasant thing to them 
in their lives. The public, for whom he lived, would not 
offer a penny to help him without getting more than an 
equivalent in amusement, and the only persons who do 
are those who owe him nothing. 

Hollow mockery as such benefit entertainments are, 
there is one variety that is even less worthy of toleration, 
and that is the charity benefit for individuals who are not 
players; for the victims of some public calamity to whom 
the actor owes absolutely nothing; the charitable institu- 
tion benefit, in which some shaky singer who has played 
a losing game of faro arranges that he shall have the 
turkey and the institution the buzzard; and, worse than 
all for brazen impudence, the monument benefit, at which 
a group of actors are induced to play to found a memo- 
rial of some genius, or politician whose tradesmen would 
not trust him further alive but whom posterity feels 
called upon to honor after his bills have been fairly out- 
lawed. The same wretched farce of making the public 
believe that it is acting charitably in getting three dollars’ 
worth of fun for one dollar in greenbacks is gone 
through; the newspaper and the job printer get their 
bills paid; the managing committee gets credit, and the 
actor is lucky if he gets even a kind word in the papers 
for his services. This is bad enough under any circum- 
stances; but when, in addition to all this, he is forced to 
play for fear of professional loss, the case becomes sim- 
ply infamous. This is a phase of the benefit system 
which has but recently been added to existing iniquities. 

The church and charity benefits are the stepping stones 
of obscure amateurs, desirous of cheap notoriety, who 
modestly thrust themselves forward to obtain free adver- 
tisement, until they can fix a price, and then refuse to 
help anybody without liberal reward, as often they are the 
expedients of reckless and dissipated professionals in want 
of ready cash, who thrust upon a few really kindly per- 
sons the risk and responsibility of selling the tickets and 
getting the entertainment advertised, while the singer or 
actor, or whatever he is, gets the lion’s share of the re- 
ceipts, does none of the preliminary work, bears none of 
the risk of loss, and gets credit, in spite of all this, for 
his goodness of heart in “volunteering.” 





SOCK AND BUSKIN. 

...»Lester Wallack has been playing in ‘‘ Rosedale” at the 
Windsor Theatre. 

-++eThe Comley Barton company will return to New 
York on April 18, 

..--Performances are still given by Murray’s circus com- 
pany at the Aquarium, 

.»+-'‘One Hundred Wives” is the attraction at the Novelty 
Theatre Brooklyn, E, D. 

..+.‘' The Black Crook” will be performed, as usual for the 
present at Niblo’s Garden. 

....-Among the new performers at the San Francisco Min- 
strels are Frederic Roberts and Harry Woodson. 

....The Mastodon Minstrels began an engagement at Hav- 
erly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre on Monday night. 

..--Mr. Boucicault will make his reappearance in this city, 
at Niblo’s in ‘‘ The Shaughraun,” when his Boston engage- 
ment is ended. 

..--Charles L. Andrews, the acting manager of Mr. Hav- 
erly’s theatre in Brooklyn, will be honored by a compliment- 
ary benefit on next Wednesday afternoon. 

.--.Lawrence Barrett opened on Monday night at the 
Grand Opera House, and will perform there in a large number 
of characters. Among Mr. Barrett’s supporting company are 
Louis James, Marie Wainwright, and Kate Meek. 

....While the local company at the Madison Square 
Theatre is still attracting large audiences, a second ‘‘ Hazel 
Kirke” company organized by the management, with Lillian 
Spencer in the title réle and Charles Wheatleigh as Dunstan, 














is playing to large business in Eastern cities. Still another 


company opens next week in Cincinnati. 

....-Mme, Janauschek finished the first week of her engage- 
ment at Booth’s Theatre on Saturday. In the afternoon she 
repeated her fine performance in ‘‘ Mother and Son;” in the 
evening she appeared for the first time as Lady Macbeth. 

....Mr. Haverly is about to organize ten new companies, 
each of which will be provided with one or more plays. The 
first of these companies will have J. B. Polk as leading come- 
dian, and will shortly appear at San Francisco in ‘‘ The 
Strategists,” 

....Edward Harrigan, of the Theatre Comique, who was 
obliged to give up for a brief while his part in ‘‘ The Silver 
Wedding” on account of illness, resumed his work last Friday 
evening. ‘‘ The Silver Wedding” has proved to be an even 
more popular piece than its predecessor. 

....°' Voyagers in Southern Seas’—the elaborate spec- 
tacular play which has already been described here—will be 
produced at Booth’s Theatre at the end of Mme. Janauschek’s 
engagement, and will be performed there until the beginning 
of Mlle. Bernhardt’s new engagement, which opens two 
weeks later. 

....Through a coincidence Miss Davenport and Mlle. 
Bernhardt played the same parts on the same nights during 
their engagement in Detroit. Both engagements were highly 
successful. The admirers of the American actress will be 
pleased to learn that she was forced to give an oxtra matinée 
performance of Camille during her stay in Detroit. 

....To-morrow afternoon Clara Morris will make her first 
appearance in this city in the character of Constance, the 
heroine of Mr. Lancaster and Mr. Magnus’s drama ‘‘ Con- 
science.” Mr. Thorne will appear in the play as Eustace 
Lawton, a character originally performed by him. Both Miss 
Morris and Mr. Thorne have made strong impressions in 
** Conscience.” 

....The last week of Mme. Janauschek’s engagement at 
Booths’s Theatre began on Monday night, when she appeared 
in Mary Stuart, one of the strongest of her characters, On 
Tuesday ‘‘ Bleak House” was presented, and to-day ‘‘ Deb- 
orah.” Her Lady Macbeth will be given on Saturday night. 
For Monday, March 21, Tompkins & Hill’s spectacular 
drama, entitled, ‘‘ Voyagers in Southern Seas, or the Children 
of Captain Grant,” by D’Ennery and Jules Verne, is an- 
nounced. 





CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, March 14.—The Sarah Bernhardt en- 
gagement at the Euclid Opera House was a financial failure 
to the management. High prices of admission, ranging from 
$3 to $1, the Methodists ministerial veto against patronizing 
the artist, and the Lenten season may be ascribed as direct 
causes, ‘‘Frou Frou,” ‘*‘Camille,” and ‘‘Adrienne Lecou- 
vrier” were performed. Rice’s Surprise Party, composed of 
excellent talent, attracted full houses the first part of the 
week. The Leavitt English Opera Burlesque was not very 
successful at the Academy of Music during the past week. 
‘‘Needles and Pins” this week at the Academy. ‘‘The Dan- 
ites” are announced at the Euclid Avenue Opera House. 

Mac. 


Detroit, Mich., March 12.—Mr. Whitney is indefatigable 
in introducing at his opera house the best attractions. Last 
week we had a brief season of Her Majesty’s Italian Opera, 
and this week two nights of Bernhardt, with her excellent 
company, in ‘‘ Frou Frou” and ‘‘Camille.” Fanny Daven- 
port has been drawing about two thousand people nightly to 
the Detroit Opera House, where she has been the attraction 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of this week, appear- 
ing in ‘‘Camille,” ‘‘Pique,” and ‘‘ Frou Frou” respectively. 
On Wednesday afternoon a matinée was given at the Opera 
House. Last Thursday evening Frederic Paulding, the 
youthful American tragedian, commenced, in ‘‘ Hamlet,” an 
engagement of five nights and one matinée at Whitney’s 
Opera House, supported by Miss M. Loduski Young and 
others. Friday night, ‘‘The Fool’s Revenge;” Saturday mat- 
inée, ‘‘The Love of His Life,” and Saturday evening, ‘‘Sal- 
viati,” have drawn but indifferent houses. At the Coliseum 
a company entitled ‘‘The Jolly Pathfinders” has been doing 
good business in a musical oddity entitled ‘‘Scraps.” * * * 


Fort WAyneE, Ind., March 11.—On the 5th a very large 
audience gathered at the Grand Opera House to see the 
Harrisons in ‘‘ Photos.” The ‘‘Florisand” party which was 
organized here made its first and last stand at Wabash, Ind., 
the first of this week. The receipts were $10, which should 
have been just $90 more to have paid a board bill a 
the Tremont House, where the party has been rehearsing for 
several weeks, The Madison Square Combination is to give 
‘Hazel Kirke” on the 24th, and Duprez and Befedict’s 
Minstrels are to be here on the 29th. The Bijou Variety 
Theatre has not been opened since the fire, owing to a failure 
on the part of R, L. Smith to make satisfactory terms with 


the owners. MARK MARVIN, 


LAFAYETTE, IND., March 11.—At the Grand Opera House on 
the 4th Buffalo Bill shot ‘‘Injuns” to the immense delight of 
the gallery gods. Hoey and Hardie’s Combination, in ‘‘A 
Child of the State,” is billed for the 15th. The Y. M. iL. 
D, and M, Association present ‘‘ Rory O’More” on the 17th 
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(St. Patrick's day.) Manager McGinley has also booked the 
Boston Ideal Uncle Tom's Cabin Company for two perfor- 
mances on the 19th, the Madison Square Company in ‘* Hazel 
Kirke” on the 23d., Willie Edouin’s *‘Sparks” for the 24th. 
M. 


Mitwavuker, Wis., March 11.—We have had a good deal 
of excellent drama of late. First and foremost came Sarah 
Bernhardt, in ‘‘Camille” and ‘*Frou-Frou,” Then we had 
Salvini in ‘‘ The Gladiator.” Next came Thomas W. Keene, 
who played in ‘‘ Hamlet,” in ‘‘ Othello” (taking the part of 
Jago), and in “‘ Richard III.” The Globe Theatre Company 
gave ‘* The Guv'nor” here, but I missed it. We have also 
had Roland Reed in Daly’s ‘‘An Arabian Night.” At the 
Academy somebody's Ideal ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is now 
running. F, 


Quincy IIl., March 12,—Alice Oates’ company will hold 
the boards at the Opera House, March 14 and 15. Thomas 
Keene in ‘Richard III.” March 21. ‘‘ Baker and Farron” i 
their new piay, ‘‘ The Emigrants,” will appear at the Opera 
House at an early date. 1D. A. 


Ricumonp, Va., March 14.—Cromwell’s art exhibitions 
drew fair audiences at the Theatre on 7, 8,9, toand 11. On 


12th, Milton Nobles in the ‘* Phoenix” to a full house at the 
The arrivals are Valade Sisters, Jennie Dear- 
The departures were 
Master Sedgwick, 
B. 


Comique. 
born, Jessie Lee, and Voss Morriss. 
Gallagher and West, to Wheeling, W. Va.; 
to Columbia, S. C. 


SPRINGFIELD, O., March 12.—Willie Edouin’s ‘‘Sparks,” in 
‘* Dreams; or, Fun in a Photograph Gallery,” Wednesday, 
March 9, to a fair house. Duprez & Benedict's Minstrels to 
a fair house Thursday, March 10. The performance was fair. 
The new and popular society play, ‘‘Hazel Kirke,” presented 
by the Madison Square Theatre Company to a good audience 
last Friday, March 11. Baker and Farron, in ‘‘ The Emi- 
grants,” April 15. Leavitt's Specialty "Company will return 
March 23, for the benefit of Big Six Band. They will be re- 
ceived on their return by a crowded house. Gus Williams, 
in *‘Our German Senator,” March 15. Buffalo Bill in his 
new and popular play, entitled ‘* Prairie Waif,” will appear 
in this city Thursday, March 17. P, 


St. Paut, Minn., March 2.—There has been such? scarcitv 
of amusements here of late on account of the snow blockaces 
that Annie Pixley filled Davidson’s Opera House to over- 
flowing for three nights, commencing Monday, February 21, 
to see her play ‘‘ M’liss.” The St. Patil Dramatic Club pre- 
sented Bulwer’s comedy of *‘ Money,” for the benefit of the 
Library Association on Friday evening last, before a good 
audience. Helen Potter’s ‘‘Pleiades” gave a good enter- 
tainment on Saturday evening. Thomas W. Keene, the rising 
tragedian, of whom James H. McVicker says, ‘‘is an equal in 
some respects to the elder Booth,” will occupy the Opera 
House for three nights and a matinée, commencing Monday, 
March 8. He appeares as Richelieu, Hamlet, Merchant of 
Venice, and Richard JI]. We are 10 have that old time fa- 
vorite Maggie Mitchell and Neil Burgess as Widow Sedott, 
and St. Paul wiii give all of the above crowded houses. W. 
H. Leib, the favorite tenor of the House of Hope Church, is 
out of the city, and his place is being filled by a Mr. Morton, 
a son of the late Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana. Mr. Morton 
has a pleasant voice that is fairly cultivated. The other mem- 
bers of this choir are Mrs. Henry M. Knox, soprano, who for 
twenty years has been recognized as one of the best vocalists 
in the State. Cora Nichols is the altoand Mr, De Lacy basso; 
both possess good voices. Squ1B. 


To.epo, O., March 9.—Wheeler’s Opera House—Charlotte 
Thompson filled a very successful engagement here, com- 
mencing Thursday, March 3, playing three nights and 
Saturday matinée, ‘‘ The Planter’s Wife” was presented 
Thursday and Friday nights. Frederic Paulding, the young 
American tragedian, opened here on March 7, for three 
nights, in ‘‘ Hamlet,” *' Fool’s Revenge” and ‘‘ Love of His 
Life.” Sarah Bernhardt will appear here on Thursday, March 
10, in “‘Camille.” Box office being opened two days, every 
seat in the house taken. Willie Edouin’s ‘‘Sparks” Com- 
pany appear on March 11 and 12 in ‘Dreams; or, Fun in a 
Photograpn Gallery.” N, 


Toronto, Ont., March 10.—Helen Coleman, as the Widow 
Bedott, appears at the Royal to-night. At the Grand, Haver- 
ly’s Mastodon Minstrels had crowded houses on Monday 
and Tuedsay. Sarah Bernhardt on the Igth. FELIX. 








....Of all musical instrumentg the violin is the most 
enduring. Pianos wear out; wind instruments get bat- 
tered and old fashioned; the pipes of organs become scat- 
tered, and the original construction lost sight of. All sorts 
of novelties are introduced into flutes, but the sturdy violin 
stands on its own merits; age and use only improve it, and 
instead of new ones commanding the highest prices, as in 
the case with other instruments, it is the violins of the few 
Italian makers of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries that fetch fabulous sums—300 and 400 guineas, and 
even more, being given. It is impossible to handle a fine 
old violin without a feeling of veneration, when one reflects 
on the number of people who have probably played on it; 
the weary hours it has beguiled; what a source of enjoyment 
it has been; and how loved, 





Sunrise of the Drama in America. 


PAPERS FROM MY STUDY. 
BY ARLINGTON, 


NGLISH dramas flourished before Columbus dis- 

covered America. Mysteries, miracle-plays and chron- 

icle plays had all done good service and made a well-trod 

stage. These had developed into legitimate tragedy and 
comedy. 

The church began the play, but, losingits control, turned 
and condemned it. The English stage had fully developed 
before the Pilgrim Fathers left their native homes, and had 
become so great in its glory that it soon became national and 
distinctive as much as Grecian lyric and epic tragedy, or 
the Latin theatre of Rome’s Augustan era, or the Calderon 
or Lopez age of Spain. 

When the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock, and founded 
their new home in Massachusetts, they knew of the labors, 
if they had not witnessed the productions, of the dramatists 
of the Elizabethian age in England. 

London contained in the latter part of the sixteenth cent- 
ury no less than fourteen distinct companies of players with 
all the opportunities and protection they required. Com- 
panies of players traveled all over the island under the 
patent title of some nobleman or the king. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers were children, the works of 
John Lyly, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Chapman, 
Middleton, Webster, Heywood, Decker, Marlow and Shake- 
speare were known over the land, and some of them had wit- 
nessed them presented on the stage or heard them described 
by those who had seen them. They brought with thema love 
of letters and a hatred to the drama, The dramatists of that 
day were brilliant writers. A page of Marlowe reads like a 
page of Shakespeare; but their works were full of coarse in- 
decencies and blasphemous expressions; but, with all, there 
have been no such writers since and no such powerful 
dramas. If they breathed alow moral tone in their works, 
it was because they reflected the times in which they lived, 
and they only held the mirror up to nature. Religion ana 
gross ribaldry are met with on the same page. Vice, even, 
was held up as a fit example. When the Pilgrims left Europe, 
they left behind everything pertaining to the stage and ex- 
cluded everything relating to the theatre from their new 
home. For many years after, the only literature they in- 
dulged in was theology, and all their entertainment was de- 
rived from the church and simple home amusements. 

The rise of the American theatre was not the development 
of any idea growing out of the people or their manners, 
The theatre was one of the so called vices this same people 
fled to be freed from, It was only consistent in them to 
oppose it, as we find for over a hundred years they did op- 
pose it, and so dwarfed its energies that to this day the 
genius of originality has never taken root. Other nations 
have become representative through their dramatists, Greece 
through schylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Menander; 
Rome through Plautus, Terence; and, in later days, Italy 
through Alfieri; France through its Corneille, Racine, Moli- 
ere and Voltaire; Spain through Cervantes, Lopez di Vega 
and Calderon; Germany through Goethe, Schiller and Kotze- 
bue; while England rose to its glory by such men as Shake- 
speare, Massinger, Marlowe and Sheridan. America yet 
waits for its representative dramatist. At this stage of the 
world’s progress, there is little hope that there shall ever be 
an American dramatist. Past history shows that older 
nations concentrated everything to pleasure. The drama 
was the absorbing idea, and the play floated on the top of 
popular sentiment when the national drama was evolved from 
those surroundings. Grecian, Roman, French, Spanish and 
English society seem to have had a fever of drama, and ona 
cursory glance their occupation seemed to be in attending 
the theatre and encouraging the stage. 

To-day the American stage lives by the grace of London 
and Paris. 


While the national theatre of all other countries has de- 
veloped from the simple story, the auto or the mystery play, 
America has had no such growth. The American stage dates 
its rise from the full fruition of the Elizabethian era of the 
drama, and with that strongest of all foundations it might 
have built up, if not a nobler, at least a broader monument em- 
bracing all the characteristics of the new conditions of things. 
But we find instead, that it has deteriorated, It may truth- 
fully be said that the condition of our peculiar civilization 
was the extinction of the drama. How closely that condition 
was adhered to may be seen in the first hundred years of 
American civilization. Our forefathers were primitive only 
as regards locality, hardlyin anything else. With appliances 
at hand they were even then ready to cope with the mother 
country. They were surrounded by trial and danger which, 
for the most part, kept them busy. In 1620, George Sandys 
translated Ovid’s ‘‘ Metamorphoses” in Virginia, and in 
1640 the ‘‘ Bay Psalm Book” was printed in New England. 
Such a people were too wise for the simple mystery-plays ; 
and knowledge made unnecessary the spectacles of events 
in our Saviour’s life. Although the Pilgrims had attained 
Arcadian simplicity, their strength of mind and character 
was far beyond the possibilities of such representations as 
have continued in Oberammergau for the edification of an 
ignorant multitude. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers and the Puritans landed on these 





shores it was to constitute a new condition of things and to 
lead a new mode of life, all of which was fatal to the drama. 
On December 21, 1620, a colony of Puritans landed at Plym- 
outh; they were dissenters from the Church of England, of 
so bigoted a nature that they banished their best men for lib- 
eral mindedness. 

Roger Williams was outlawed and the meek-minded 
Quakers were prohibited from entering the new colony un- 
der punishment of death. Thus not alone did the drama 
suffer. These good men looked upon it as a sin to read 
Spencer's ‘* Fairie Queen,” and considered the music to Ben 
Jonson’s masks as dissolute. The fine paintings in the art 
galleries and private castles were considered idolatrous, and 
the greater number of them were set down as indecent; yet 
they clung to the Bible as their hope and guide. From the 
Old Testament they culled all their precepts, and framed 
their minds and manners from standards of their own choos- 
ing found in the Pentateuch. For all this, they were stout- 
hearted, brave, and, in their own way, God-fearing men. If 
they sinned the fault leaned to virtue’s side. Such were the 
features of early civilization in New England. 

Another but less vigorous civilization had taken posses- 
sion of more southern latitudes, the Virginias and West In- 
dies; and though less vigorous, their liberal spirit at last 
infused itself into the institutions of the North, and Massa- 
chusetts succumbed so far as to allow the building of a Thes- 
pian temple and countenance the mimic show before the 
footlights. 

We must go beyond the colony to seek the cause that drove 
the drama from New England. 

That spirit of opposition to the theatre which existed in 
New England for two generations had its birth in Old Eng- 
land, and took its rise in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
patroness of Shakespeare. Then it was the gloomy Puritans 
formed themselves into a sect and became the first fruits of 
that civil and religious liberty we now boast of. By follow- 
ing their history, a clear conception may be had of the grad- 
ual and effectual suppression of the drama in England, and 
its complete banishment from the shores of the colony. The 
Plymouth pilgrims were the children of this Puritanic party. 
They called themselves non-conformists, their principles 
were reform—from ostentation to simplicity,—and their prin- 
cipal object of attack was the theatre. Everything that rea- 
son and human ingenuity could raise against the stage was 
taken up and hurled at it. The Scriptures were interpreted 
literally and were applied to the stage then; quotations were 
taken from the early ‘‘ Fathers,” men who only witnessed 
farcical interludes and licentious pantomimes; they at- 
tempted to show that a player among the Romans was ac- 
counted infamous. They were not, however, without good 
cause for attacking the players and dramatists of theif day. 
That period of the stage’s history was very licentious; and if 
they did nothing else they in a measure purified it. But in 
their zeal they swept all—good with the bad. This was the 
time of stage persecutions; and so bitter was the war waged 
by the Puritans that when they got into power they sup- 
pressed the theatre, because “‘ stage plaies do not suit with 
seasons of humiliations; but fasting and prayer have been 
found very effectual.” The law went forth for ‘‘ the suppres- 
sion of all stage plaies, and for the taking down all their 
boxes, stages and seats whatsoever, that so there might be no 
more plaies acted.” This was in 1647, and with the suppres- 
sion of the players the army was disbanded. The colony 
was founded in 1620, and was receiving ship loads of emi- 
grants who were full of the spirit of the stage’s suppression, 
up to 1673, when the colony numbered 120,000 people. 

Driven from the theatre the actors gave private exhibitions . 
at the houses of the nobles, strolling from one place to an- 
other, but looking toward London as the Mecca of their 
lives and their ultimate hope. Among the wandering play- 
ers were Heminge and Condell, who carried and safely 
guarded their property, trunks, the works of Shakespeare, 
while may writings of his contemporaries were committed to 
the flames by the hands of narrow minded and bigoted men. 
Such was the spirit bred and fostered in the hearts of the 
New England settlers. 

All human laws and enactments could not subdue the 
spirit of the players, In 1648 a troupe of players obtained 
possession of the ‘‘cockpit” or ‘‘ Phoenix Theatre,” and 
played a short and memorable season of three days without 
harm. The houses were crowded and the spectators were 
delighted. The sensation was a play entitled the “ Bloody 
Brothers.” Upon the fourth day, when the theatre was 
crowded, and the play half performed, the Puritan soldiers 
took possession of the house; captured the actors, dispersed 
the audience and demolished the stage and tore up the seats. 
The players were paraded through the streets in all their 
Stage trappings; then thrust into the ‘‘ Gate House Prison.” 
Under the Puritans the actors had a sorry time of it in Eng. 
land. They tried to crush them out of existence, but could 
not so long as the nobles entertained them privately and thus. 
kept in flame the dramatic instinct. But in New England 
their wishes were carried out to the letter and no actor could 
live there as such. 

During the reign of King James, the players roved over 
the country, erecting their stages in the castles of the nobles. 
A year or two before the Pilgrims embarked for America, 
Heminge, Burbage, Condell, Lowen, Tooley, Underwood, 
Field, and their associates obtained letters patent to act 


comedy, tragedy, history, &c. But they were fiercely de~ 
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unced from the pulpits. London had at this time the fol- 
ing theatres; The Blackfriars, where Shakespeare, ac- 
ding to his brother, acted the Ghost in ‘* Hamlet,” the 
hitefriars Theatre, the Old Fortune, the Globe, the Little 
ose, the Hope, Paris Garden, the Swan, the Theatre, and 

e Curtain. They were christened by ‘‘ godly ones” as the 

bvil’s chapels, the players characterized as the devil’s mis- 

onaries, and the good Puritans clothed themselves in the 
oak of religion and justified themselves in the sight of 
aven in’despoiling them. 

True, the actors were a roystering set of men, altogether 

consistent with the Puritan principles. So the church 

ned its batteries against them, said it was very unseeming 

t Christians should play or be present at any profane 

bmedies or tragedies; and they boldly proclaimed that ‘‘the 

use of plagues is sin and the cause of sin are plays; there- 
re the cause of plagues are plays.” Although in these lat- 

r days we laugh at such sophistry, yet among those self- 

ghteous men it was accounted sound logic. The church 

iumphed fora brief period. Tom Carew, the playwright, 
bund his trade in disrepute, and turned his pen to writing 
enny pamphlets. The actors joined the army, some on 
ther side. Charles Hart, the actor, grandson of Shake- 
peare’s sister, joined the Royalist forces. Alleyn, manager 

the ‘‘Cockpit,” also joined the King’s army at Oxford. 
hatterel joined the cavalry. Will. Robinson died by the 
and of a crophead, who justified himself by calling it the 
ork of the Lord. Lowen, the associate of Burbage, Hem- 
hge and Condell, became landlord of the ‘‘ Three Pigeons 
t Brentford” hostelry. The property man and his subs had 
p seek other callings. This was the night of the drama; the 
ay was dawning. Cromwell passed away, and the drums of 
eneral Monk were heard upon Gray’s Inn Road, which 
nade the hearts of actors happy. At Hyde Park, Monk 
ve a license to old Rhodes to raise once more the theat- 
ical flag, enroll the players, and “‘light up” the theatre. The 
usty curtain was raised once more, never again to be nailed 
o the stage. 

Through this drear and bitter night of the stage a dramatic 
tar lay on the horizon, throwing at first its young, pale 

eams athwart the silent Thespian temples on the banks of 
Ihe Thames—not yet high enough to cast one ray of light 

hrough the high windows, but just enough light was there 
o make the darkness visible on that deserted stage. Thus 
t lingered until it gained strength and altitude, when its 
ull radiance fell upon the English stage in the glory of 
homas Betterton. Will Davenant, author and manager, 
ad stored the mind of young Betterton and fired his ambi- 
ion with the dramatic instinct at the time the players were 
banished from London. Betterton made his début at the 
Restoration, and was the pride of the English theatre for 
fifty-one years after. He raised the standard of the theatre 
0 one of respect, honor, decency and morality. 

At this time the settlement in New England had become a 

olony—all by emigration. 

Standing afar off—upon the altitude of nineteenth century 

ivilization—and viewing the antagonistic elements that com- 
posed that strange body of men, what strange contradictions 
re seen of men and manners, duty and religion, life and 
motive, knowledge and superstition! They had sought relief 
rom persecution; but in their new homes, where they were 
masters, they became the most merciless of tyrants and per- 

cutors. ‘They were living a dual life, far ahead of the time 
land far behind it—ahead of it in their aspirations and fight 
for liberty, freedom of thought and speech; behind it in their 
superstitions, their belief in the supernatural—the ghosts and 
witches of Gothic history still clung to their creed. We find 
in this Massachusetts community a state of superstition as 
great as ever reigned in Norse or Scandinavian history. In 
1692 they were burning harmless people as witches at Salem; 
mapy of their own people they imprisoned, and nineteen 
they executed for practicing witchcraft, ‘‘most of whom died 
professing their innocence.” 

They were without any of the elements of refinement or 
tastes that led to delicacy of feeling. They abhorred refine- 
ment and delicacy of feeling; praised God for the crimes 
they were able to commit. 

They banished the play and the player as they banished 
Roger Williams and the peace-loving Quakers. For fifty 
years they crushed all spirit for the drama, keenly remember- 
ing the plays and players of their youth. In 1686 a desire 
sprang up in the midst of the colony to revive the play, or 
rather found the stage in the colony. 

(To be Continued.} 








ON THE ROAD. 


Teresa Carreno Operatic Company—Montgomery, Ala., 
March 13; Selma, 14. 








New Patents. 


Note,—Copies of specifications of patents will be supplied from this 
office for twenty-five cents per copy. 


No. 238,690. Pianoforte.—Richard Howson, Middlesbrough- 
on-Tees, county of York, Great Britain. 


No. 238,733, Pianoforte,— William F. Ulman, Boston, 
Mass, 
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feats not unexpected by us. 


prmeenene a 
E warned the manufacturers only three weeks ago 
that they had lost their opportunity. 
HE Union is just like a “crack shot” at a Creedmoor 
target. . It fires, makes a bullseye, carefully gets 
ready, and goes for another hit. 


OW the manufacturers must ask, “Whose turn 

next?” Wait till the Union gets through with 

Gabler and we shall see. The men are picking out their 
opportunities. 


ABLER is somewhat at a disadvantage. He was 

only lately burned out and has just started again. 
Will he be able to withstand the demand for an ad- 
vance? Will the other manufacturers back him up? 


HY didn’t the American pianoforte manufacturers 
exhibit at Melbourne? 
Se 
T cannot be that the American trade are afraid. We 
know better than that. 


OME amazing fit of economy must be the explana- 
tion for the absence of American names from the 
list of Melbourne exhibitors. 


ee 
R is it laziness or what? We think it must be the 
latter. The what means business, and the home 
orders have been sufficient to give the trade enough to 
look after. 


ET, although there is a growing export demand for 
our musical instruments of all kinds, we do not like 
to see a tendency to disregard our foreign trade. It cer- 
tainly is worth while to cultivate all the business that 


may be attainable. 


OME to look at it, how hard it must be for the first 
prize men at Melbourne not to have a chance to 
crow over the Yankees. Or perhaps they are only too 
glad that we were not there. Otherwise they might not 
have had a chance to proclaim their honors. But we are 
sure that those who gained prizesdeservedthem. Other- 
wise they would not have got them. We felicitate the 
lucky ones on their success. 
cca teeeatiie 
E have often heard the statement made, “Times are 
good now, money is plenty, and there is a large 
demand for first-class pianos, but no demand for cheap 
instruments.” This isa great mistake; and the first-class 
manufacturer who imagines, because he is selling a large 
number of instruments at big prices, that his less preten- 
tious neighbor who makes something cheaper and sells it 
for less money has no chance alongside of him deludes 
himself. There always have been and probably always 
will be more poor people than rich inhabiting this world 
of ours. Such being the case, first-class pianos are out of 
the reach of most families whose sons and daughters are 
destined to receive a musical education. Consequently 
the greatest demand is for the organ, which comes within 
the means of the largest number of families. Some 
seventy. thousand of these instruments have been manu- 
factured in the United States during the past year. Next 
comes the lower priced piano, the sales of which for 
the past year have been enormous; and last comes the 
high priced, or first class, piano. 


NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


...-Mr. Dyer, of Dyer & Hughes, St. Paul, Minn., is in 
town this week. 

....C. K. Hawes, of Portland, Maine, has given a bill of 
sale on his stock. 

....O. G. Warren, music dealer of Portland, Oregon, has 
made an assignment. 

..+.The Mason & Hamlin Organ Company is havinga large 
run on its ‘‘Baby” cabinets 

...»The Henry F. Miller grand piano is becoming very 
popular in the concert room. 

.-.-Trade in Canada is in a most prosperous condition, the 
only drawback being the very severe winter and railroad 











blockades. The severest storm of the season is reported to 
have commenced there on Sunday last. 

..--Ludden & Bates, Savannah, are as usual very busy, and 
to keep their stock ahead have to order daily. There is only 
one J. A. Bates in this country and he keeps his boys, as well 
as his goods, moving all of the time. Frank Willet, who 
has had charge of their sheet music department for the past 
two years, has returned home after making a short visit in 
New York, 

.«+.The old reliable music firm of S. Brainard’s Sons, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill., has opened a branch house 
in Toledo, Ohio, with P. T. Germane as manager. Mr. Ger- 
mane is a very popular man, and is certainly, the right man in 
the right place, and will prove himself worthy of the position 
he holds. 

..+.lhe Heintzman Manufacturing Company, Mason & 
Risch, and C. F. Williams of Toronto, the Dominion Organ 
Company of Bowmansville, and Wm. Bell & Co., of Guelph, 
are all behind their orders, The last two are doing an excel- 
lent buginess not only at home butare exporting largely,to Eu- 
rope. 

.-..A reporter of THe Courter met Otto Sutro, of Balti- 
more, at Steinway & Sons’ warehouses, in East Fourteenth 
street, this week. Mr. Sutro says business is beginning to 
pick up through the South, and he thinks that there is a good 
prospect for an early spring trade. 

..»-Lindeman & Sons, have not yet heard from the pianos 
shipped West some three weeks ago. The roads are so bad 
they have not reached their destination. 

.-+-Challen & Son, London, have been awarded the first 
prize for upright pianos, at the Melbourne Exhibition. 

...-Brinsmead & Sons, London, secured two prizes for 
pianos at the Melbourne International Exhibition. 

....The Smith American Organ Company, of Boston, is one 
of the largest exporters of organs in this country. 

.-+-A reporter of THE Courier has just returned from Can- 
ada where he found business exceedingly brisk. ~ 

..+eThe American pianoforte manufacturers did not com- 
pete at the International Exhibition at Melbourne. 

-»+eLhe Smith Organ Company’s exhibit of organs has 
been awarded the first prize at Melbourne. 

.... Weber is now fairly at work in his new case factory, 
and everything is ‘‘ booming.” 

....A first prize for pianos exhibited at Melbourne, has been 
awarded to Bord of Paris. 


Strike at Gabler’s Factory. 


OR some time past there have been faint rumors 

that the Union contemplated another strike immediately 
following the 14th of March. Their reason for selecting the 
14th of March was because on that day last year the work- 
men held a monster mass meeting at Wendell’s Assembly 
Rooms in Forty-fourth street, at which time they determined 
to resist the manufacturers who had ordered a lock-out for 
the following day. At that meeting it was decided that if 
they were successful, each year following on that day they 
would hold a mass meeting and consider what they had bet- 
ter do with the manufacturers. 

Last Monday night, being the r4th, a large meeting was 
held, at which it was decided to make a demand for 15 per 
cent. advance in wages. There was some argument as to 
what manufacturer should be selected as the first one to be 
made an example of, and it was finally decided to start with 
Ernst Gabler, as he was just recovering from the effects of a 
fire and would not be able to offer much resistance. Ac- 
cordingly on Tuesday morning a letter was sent to Mr. 
Gabler demanding the advance wages immediately, with the 
alternative of a strike. 

The letter took Mr. Gabler entirely by surprise, and he 
informed the committee which waited upon him that he would 
have to wait and see what his agents said before he could 
give them an answer. 

As soon as the committee informed the workmen of the 
answer, they all—numbering some 150 men—struck, 

A short time afterwards a reporter of THe Courier called 
at the factory and found Mr. Gabler looking very blue, 

‘* What are you going to do about it ?” asked the reporter. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know; if this thing keeps on I shall give up 
business. I am getting very sick of it, I can assure you.” 

‘* But what are you going to-do for the present ?” 

‘**That I cannot tell ; it has taken me so by surprise that I 
haven’t had time to think; it will take mea day or two to 
decide.” 

Manufacturers generally are feeling very anxious as to how 
this strike will terminate. They must wait. 














The Musical Instrument Trade in New York City. 
[Continued.] " 
HE list of musical instrument dealers in New York 


city is continued under; 
1827-28.—Benjamin, Joel, piano maker, 26 Factory. 

Bogardus, Henry S., piano maker, 215 Mulberry. 

Browning, Thomas (1827-50), piano maker, 57 Elm and 167 El- 
dridge. 

Christman, Charles G. (1827-50), musical instrument maker, 79 
Bedford. 
In 1849, importer, manufacturer and publisher, 404 Pearl. 

Cegier, M. V., piano maker, 117 Grand. 

Davis, Francis, musical instrument maker, 242 Broome. 

Davis, William (1827-47), pianoforte maker, rear 18 Thomas. 
In 1846-47, organ builder, 293 Bowery. 
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1827-28.—Dunham, John (probably John B. Dunham) (1827-75), pianoforte 
maker, 63 Herring, ‘ 

Fawcett, John, organ builder, 114 Orange. . 

Gallan, Joel, musical intrument maker, 82 Elizabeth, 

Grim, David, pianoforte maker, 117 Grand. 

Hooper & Bail (Hooper does not reappear, but Wm. H. Ball re- 
mained in business until 1832, when he was in copartnership 
with one Overin,as Ball & Overin), musical instrument makers, 
ss7 Broadway. 

Jackson, James (1827-49), organ builder, 7; Hammersley. 

In 1837-38, James Jackson & Son, 154 Sixteenth; afterward 
James Jackson again. 

Jones, Luther, musical instrument maker, 104 Allen. 

Loud, Thomas, pianoforte maker, 102 Canal. 

Medcalf, Charles, piano maker, 215 Mulberry. 

Meyer, John, piano maker, 39 Jones. 

Riley, Henry, musical instrument maker, 217 Broome. 

Shields, Thomas, pianoforte maker, 92 Liberty. 

Silleck, Sands F., piano maker, 63 Herring. 

Turner, Richard, pianoforte maker, 57 Bedford. 

Wilkie Francis (1827-47), piano maker, 215 Broadway. 

1828-29.—Haas & Goetz (see John Haas & Co., 1825), musical clock mak- 
ers, 67 Harman, 
1829-30.—Beames, Jonathan, musical instrument maker, 18 Batavia. 


Bromberg, Samuel (1828-36), music store, 80 Broadway, upstairs. 
In 1835-36, Samuel Bromberg & Co., 12 Maiden lane. 


Brotherton, Elisha, organ builder, 125 Orange. 

Day, Charles M., pianoforte maker, 273 Bleecker. 

Dixon, John, pianoforte maker, 266 William. 

Geib & Walker (1829-45) (Adam Geib, Daniel Walker) (see John 


and Adam Geib, 1805), music store, 23 Maiden lane. 
Jollie & Secor (Allan R. Jollie, 1829-50), musical instrument mak- 
ers, 17 Stratton. 
Monahan, Maurice, organ builder, 103 Chrystie. 
Monroe, Thaddeus, pianoforte maker, Bowery, near Art. 
Neilson, Jason (1829-36), pianoforte maker, 112 Amos. 
Peterson, Garret, pianomaker, Sixth, near Third avenue. 
Randle, Culver & Jessie, pianomakers, 112 Amos. 
Robb, Alickam, pianomaker, 235 Henry. 
Sackmeister, Charles P. H., pianomaker, 138 Amity. 
Shaff, Thomas, pianomaker, Tenth street, corner Bowery. 
Stevens, John R., musical instrument maker, 271 Greenwich. 
Vanderbeck, Abraham, pianoforte maker, 115 Orange. 
Wheeler, Lewis, piano maker, 31 Second. 
1831-32,—Ball & Overin (see Hooper & Ball, 1827-28), musical instrument 
makers, 96 Walker. 
Bogert, Isaac U., music printer, 17 Ann. 
Boston, James B., piano maker, 64 Carmine. 
Brand, Thomas (possibly same as Thomas Brant, 1816), piano 
maker, 1 Beach. 
Dole, Thomas J, (1831-50), piano maker, rear 534 Pearl. 
Emerson, James, music printer, 146 Forsyth. 
Foster, Caleb T., piano maker, 223 Sullivan. 
Fowier, Alexander, organ builder, 119 Centre. 
Fox, Joseph, piano maker, 102 East Broadway. 
Hewitt, James L., & Co. (1831-36), music store, 137 Broadway. 
Pirsson, James, & Co. (1831-50), piano makers, 214 Broadway. 
Riley, Elizabeth, widow Edward (see Edward Riley, 1812), 
music store, 29 Chatham. 
Robertson, John, piano pin maker, 10 Rivington. 
Schwachhofer, Edward, musical instruments, ¢4 Greene. 
Thompson, Jessie, piano maker, 409 Broadway. 
[To be Continued.] 


On the Violin. 

‘TT is a matter of uncertainty in what country the first 

violin model was made, but it is undisputed that we are in- 
. debted to Italy for the perfected instruments. The ‘‘root,” 
so to speak, of violins was the viol, and they were made in 
great profusion about the end of the fourteenth century, when 
they became the rage. From these early rough attempts the 
violin emanated. Although it is difficult to trace its gradual 
progress, we first hear of a violin about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, which was probably made by Gasparo di 
Salo. It is interesting to observe that the rise of Italian 
painting and the bringing of the violin schools to perfection 
occurred simultaneously, the sister arts attaining celebrity 
together, The first violin maker of any note was Magini; 
his model was adopted later by Andrew Amati. The instru- 
ments made by Amati were remarkably soft in tone. He 
established a manufactory at Cremona, where, after his death, 
his sons and grandson, Nicholas Amati, the most famous of 
the family, successfully carried on the business. In 1664 
Antonius Straduarius was born. He became the monarch of 
his art, excelling his master, the celebrated Nicholas Amati. 
For twenty years Straduarius pondered and experimented. 
He was trying to solve: the problem why there was 
so much variation in the sound of a violin; why some 
were harsh, some sweet, while the tone of others was 
muffled, At last he hit upon a better model altogether, and 
his instruments assumed a distinctive character of their own, 
resembling less the style of his master. The principal differ- 
ence consisted in the body being wider, and the thickness of 
the wood being regulated by scientific experiments, When 
taken to pieces it is noticeable that the interior of his violins 
are as perfect as the exterior; all the tiny blocks, ribs and 
slips of wood for strengthening the sides are without rough- 
ness, and the weight of each carefully adjusted. His finest 
violins were (urned out from 1700 to 1725, and at that period 
they sold for only four golden livres each. After 1725 they 
were frequently only designed by him and finished by his 
pupils, At the age of 92, shortly before his death, Stradua- 
rius completed his last violin with his own hands. His most 
celebrated pupil was Guarnerius, 

Without doubt, age improves a violin, although it wil! not 
make an inferior instrument a good one; keeping it in con- 
stant use also preserves its condition. The quality of the 
instrument depends quite as much upon the choice of wood 
as upon the design. For the front or sounding board of the 
violin, a light porous wood is required, and there is nothing 
better for this purpose than the common deal—the more dry 
cells it contains, from the sap having evaporated, the better 


will be the vibration. It is necessary for the back to be of a 
completely different wood from the front, as if it vibrates 








equally the sound will be thin and poor. For this reason 

maple wood, dried slowly by exposure to the air, is usually 
employed for the back and sides—it is much less cellular in) 
its character than deal, and is also harder; consequently the 

waves of sound from the deal front are amalgamated with the. 
slower vibrations of the hard back. The sound post of a 
violin is a very necessary part; it consists of a little piece of 
wood (generally pine) placed behind and underneath the) 
bridge, and Daas to support the front in resisting 

the strain put upon it by the strings, The position 

of the sound post is very important, as the slight- 

est shifting of its place may entirely alter the quality 

of the tone of the instrument. For manufacturing a violin 

it is extremely difficult to obtain wood of the right quality; | 
numbers of maple trees might be cut up before a piece of 
wood is found as smooth and regular as some of the Stradu-! 
arius backs. A great deal has to be considered, as should | 
the sounding board be too thin the tone of the violin is poor; | 
if too thick, it will be dull and stiff; if it is arched too much, 

the sound will be muffled. Before the pattern of the two /7’s 

was fixed an immense number of holes of various shapes and | 
sizes were tried. After long experience the design of Stradu- 
arius was found to be more graceful in shape than that of his 
predecessors (although they were very good), and his /’s have 

generally been imitated by modern makers. It is interesting 

to note the change from the early straight viol, which, after a’ 
time, assumed the form of a pumpkin, to the graceful curves 

of the perfected violins—they have been settled upon not | 
only on account of this shape being found the most conven. | 
ient, but also because it has been proved acoustically the | 
best for the transmission of sound.—Ausical Opinion. 


The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
Devoted to Music and the Drama. | 


boy - journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 

dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, devcid of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 
pression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. The need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issué must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
~~ subjects of interest to the trade. 

UBSCRIPTION (including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearly, $2; 
Single Copies, Five Cents. - 
TES FOR ADVERTISING (per inch)—Three Months, $20; Six Months, 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. y 
— for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M. on 
onday. 

All fomittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
pa we or money order, payable to the order of Howarp Locxwoop, Pu 
disher, 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 

HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 


P, O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Strzet, New York. 


Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Itt. P. G. Monrog, 


General Manager. 
Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Walnut Street. Jutes Viennor, Gen’! 
Manager. 
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Professional Cards. 


(This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public, Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
$co per year each.]} 


JOSEPH ALI, 
Cornet, 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Violin, 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. 


A. BERNSTEIN, 
Violin, 


PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, ; 
North's Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 














125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 








126 East rath st., N. Y. City. 











GRAFULLA’S BAND, 


FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 
224 East 13th st., N. ¥. City. 


MISS EMILY WINANT, 


' Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
roo W. sad st., N. Y. City. 





O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N. Y. City. 


JULIUS E. MEYER, 


Vocal Maestro, Italian, French, German and Eng- 
ish Singing, ; 194 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 





MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano, Can be e ed for Concert, English, 
German or Italian Open a6 Union sq., N. Y. City: 


MME. CLARA. BRINKERHOFF, 





Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- |. 


torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 
Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 


and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc, 
339 West roth st., N. Y. City. 





MME. IVAN C. MICHELS, 


Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and Stage, 
33 Lafayette place, N. Y. City. 





MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


MME, CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 

No. 3 West 30th st., N. Y. City. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
ror Waverley place, N. Y. City. 











T. R. DEVERELL, 
Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn. 


H. B. DODWORTH, 
Band Leader, 5 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


P S. GILMORE, 
Band Leader, 


MISS EMMA BUTLER, 


With Cecelia Crisp Combination, en route. 








6: West rath st., N. Y. City. 








EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, . 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





JULIUS RISCH, 


Violin, 34 Bond st., N.-Y. City. 





EDWARD LEFEBRE, 
Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 


Conductor, Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 








F,. LETSCHE, 


Trombone, 


318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 





WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 


CHARLES R. THORNE, Jr., 


Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 


ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 


Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 














Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 


F. W. ZAULIG, 
Musical Director. Speciall re-engaged for Soldene 


English Opera Co. (3d Grand Tour in America). 
™ - S 31x East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


JOSEPH HELFRICH, 
Violin, 108 First st., N. Y. City. 


HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet engagements address 
J. Howard Foote, 3: Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address Chickering & Sons, 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., N. Y. City. 














JOHN C. FILLMORE, 
Pianoforte, Organ, and Theory, 
ilwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men 
j Daly's Theatre, N. Y. City. 








JULIAN FRANCISCO, 
Primo Tenore, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre, 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 481 Eighth st., N. Y. City. 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Instruction 
— 18 E. 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 











GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 
Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre. 


SALVATORE DE CARLO, 


Piccolo and Flute. ad received. 109 First 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 


SARAH JEWETT, 
Union Square Theatie, N. Y. City. 


GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 
ages Senne, ST Fovitennth st., N. Y. City. 














COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA, 

J, E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since opening. robisher’s new 
work, ‘Acting aad Oratory,” price, $2. Persons 
joinatany date. Send for new catalogue. 

54 East arst st., N. Y. City. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


Instruction in Singing and the higher branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago. 


C. C. MULLER’S 


Classes in Harmony, Composition and :nstru- 
mentation, 334 East 17th st., N. Y. City. 











H. LAMBERT, 


Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 
place. Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 
ns. 





WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Tenor. Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
struction. 19 West 18th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
251 West asth st. 








MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 


Vocal Instruction, 110 West rth st., N. Y. City. 


H. W. NICHOLL 


_Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Ad- 
dress office of the Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y 


W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 
152 West r1th st., N. Y. City. 


FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 50 West 16th st., N. Y. City. 


LEO KOFLER, 


_ Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 


MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso, 
Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


HORATIO C. KING, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
128 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

















MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Soprano Soloist. Concerts and Oratorios; also 
Vocal Culture. 117 E. r4th St., N. Y. City. 


SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
268 West 23d st., N. Y. City. 


MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 

















MR. S. B. MILLS, 
Pianist, 


ALFRED H. PEASE, 


Concert Pianist, 
ot Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


FRED’K MOLLENHAUER’S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 











HAYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his highly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 





O. M. NEWELL, 


Concert Pianist, 
Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in English. 
Italian and German, 11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, N. Y 


HOMER N. BARTLETT, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist, 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














The finest Theatre in the Northwest, and only one on 
the ground floor. 

Ten modes of egress. Capacity 1,600, 

Fully stocked with elegant scenery and all else 
necessary for the proper production of all plays, 
operas, etc. 

Would like to hear from managers of first-class com- 
binations only. Will either rent or share. 


Address HARRY DEAKIN, Lessee and Manager. 





OPEN FOR BUSINESS. 


QUEEN'S HALL, 


MONTREAL. 

Finished in the best style of art; perfect in ap- 
pearance ; complete as to comfort ; a pronounced suc- 
cess in acoustics, and most eligibly situated. Seats 
1,125. Noscenery. Apply for time etc., to 

ALEX. M, PERKINS, Secretary, 
226 St. James Street. 





OF 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
707 Broadway, New York. 


Wabash, St [.ouis and Paciic 


RAILWAY. 
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The Great POPULAR THOROUGHFARE 


OF AMERICA, 


Reaching in THE MOST DIRECT MANNER all the 
GREAT CITIES OF THE WEST, 
and passing through the 


GARDEN OF THE WORLD. 


This Company runs the Finest Passenger Equip- 
ment, and operates the Most Extended System 
of Through Cars on the Continent. Tickets to all 
points North, East, South and West for sale at offices 
of all connecting lines. 





{2 Send Postal for the largest and best 
county map of the Western States ever pub- 
lished. Sent Free to any address. 

J. C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 


Gen'l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 8T. LOUIS, MO. 
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How to trade with Great Britain 
and her Colonies and 
Dependenciee. 


~ADVERTISE IN THE LONDON— 


Musical Qpnion Music Trade Review, 


The largest, oldest, best and most trustworthy, and 








the representative organ of the Music Trade in London 
and Provincial Towns of Great Britain. Large and 
nfluential circulation. Write for scale and charges to 
REID & NEPHEW. 1 Sherhorne Lane. Lon- 
don, E. C. 


fllinsts entral 





RAIL ROAD 


The Shortest, Quickest and Only Direct Route 


BETWEEN— 
CHICAGO AND NEW ORLEANS, 
Memphis, Vicksburg and Mobile, 
THE ONLY ROUTE RUNNING 


PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
—THROUGH BETWEEN— 


Chicago and New Orleans without Change, 


WITH TIME IN ADVANCE OF ANY OTHER. 
The Quickest Route between 


CHICAGO AND ST, LOUIS, 
Without Change of Cars. 


Palace Sleeping Cars between Chicago and St, Louis, 


Making direct connections at St. Louis, in Union De- 
, to and from Kansas City, Atchison, Leavenworth, 
it, Joseph and all points West, 


The Shortest and Only Route between 
CEITICAGO AND CATRO 
Without Change of Cars. 

Making direct connections at Cairo (or St. Louis), to 
and from Little Rock, Hot Springs, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
Houston, Galveston and San Antonio. 


This is the Shortest Route between Chicago 
and Arkansas and Texas. 


A Direct Rout to Pana, Sprngeld an Keokuk 


The only route running Through Trains from 
Chicago to Dubuque, Independence, Waterloo, 
Charles City, Cedar Falls, Ackley, Fort Dodge 
and Sioux Cit , making direct connections at 
Sioux City for Yankton, Fort Pierre, and all parts 
of Dakota, including the Black Hilis Gold Fields, 

For Tickets and Information, apply to the I. C. R, 
R. Ticket Office, 121 Randolph Street (near Clark), 
and at the Depot, foot of Lake Street. 

A. H. HANSON, J. F. TUCKER, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Traffic Manager, Chicago, 











4x 
The Chica 
Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! BEST 
EQUIPPED ! and hence the 
Leading Railway of the West and Northwest ! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and 
- pete in Northern Illinois, lowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 


raska, California, O n, Arizoi Utah, 

orado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for Council 
Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Lead ville, Salt Lake, 
San Francisco, Deadwood, Sioux City, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all Points in the 
Territories, and the West Also, for Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy gan, Marquette, Fond du 
Lac, Watertown, Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Huron, Volga, Fi " narck, 
Winona, La Crosse, Owatonna, and alli ints in 
Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago and 
Northwestern and the U, P. Railways depart from, 
arrive at and use the same joint Union Depot. 

At Chicago, close connections are mee 
Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore and Ohio, 
Ft. Wayne and Pennsylvania, and Chicago and Grand 
freak lways, and the Kankakee and Pan Handle 

utes. Close connections made at Junction Points. 

It is the Only Line runn PULLMAN HOTEL 
DINING CARS between Ch cago and Council 
Bluffs. Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 

Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy if 
~ AS not read over the Chicago and Northwestern 

= 7 ny the rod ae Accommodations 

w uy your Tickets ti route, E" AND 
Wy NONE OTHER. 


ILL TAK 
nts sell Tickets by this Line. 





All Ticket 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 2d V. P. & . Man., Chicago 
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232 THE COURIER. 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER”’ 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 








Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 


E. 14th St., New York. 
SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 


ase Plano lo,:. @==a2-05.F ‘Richmond, Ind, | 
JOHN F, STRATTON & C0., NEW ENGLAND CABINER ORGANS 


WHEHROLESALE AGENTS FO 
as - sa Eclipse ali others in Important Improvements! 


The American | Organitas Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
~— Organinas 


= oe will have no other. (@$~Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 
' 1 <a , | 
NOMAuc in 
in —AND— 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
| 
Ural Cos eo Cabinets 
— AND IMPORIERS OF — 


ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Mrs. F. M. Bunpy, Society Reporter. 
te SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF ORGANITAS, MUSIC, &c. 


nS: EAYES BLOOMS THEATRICAL EMPORIUM, 


at ————— 
Nos. 48 and 50 West Fourteenth Street. 


COSTUM ER THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA. 


We are storing every requisite necessary for Stage Wear, as well as for Private Theatricals, Masquerade 
Parties and Masked Balls. In this department we have on exhibition thousands of correct costume plates from 
63 East Twelfth Street, 
NEW YORK, 














edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 








steadily increasing as their merits are 








ta 


becoming more extensively known. a . — 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 



































W. L. Avten, Managing Editor. 
H. A. Harmeyer, City Editor. 

Rost. A. Bac.ey, Business Manager. 

Nicuo.as Bippve, Treasurer. 





THE CHICAGO YYORLD, 


#4 DEVOTED TO SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS. + 





| 
| 
— 





The Only First-Class Family Paper in Chicago or the West. 





Literary Journal published West of New York. Circulated 


Having the LARGEST CIRCULATION of an 
Yorld ; 20,000 to 50,000 Every Saturday. 


Throughout the Known 








FINE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ELECTROTYPING, STOCK CUTS, ETO. 
OFFICES: CENTRAL MUSIC HALL BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAVEN 
PIANOS# 


Established 1829. 
The Best Upright IéZade. 
Spectra, Rates To DeALeRs. 
Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 


‘Warercoms, 13 EB. 16th Street, New York. 


J, H.& C.S. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
































all eras and all nations. 


OUR GREAT SPECIALTY. 


LHEATRICAL JE WeLr wg. 


Theatrical Hosiery, Tights, Paddings, Etc. 


NOVELTIES IN SILK AND WORSTED JERSEYS 


“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 


Begs to call the attention of ladies of 
the profession desiring modern or ancient 
costumes to the superior facilities offered 
at this house—now acknowledged to be 
the leading one in America. 














The successes of costuming OLIVETTE 
and ZANINA are acknowledged to be the 
greatest ever known in New York. 


TABOR OPERA HOUSE, 


LEADVILLE, COL. 


oe, WMS In, . 2. ess 
P. 0. Box, 1,800, 


Now Open for Dates. 


Will rent the house or play combina. 





Treasurer. 


tions upon shares. 


SEATING CAPACITY 800. LIGHTED BY GAS, 
FINE SCENERY. 
PATENT FOLDING CHAIRS, 


Address all communications as above. 





Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it: 
As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. + ure connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all im rtant 
oints. No change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
Daten ourneys because carried on Fast Express Trains. Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 
urnished with seats that admit of ease und comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
Dining cars that are used only for eating purposes, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
sum of seventy-five cents each. A journey that furnishes the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
of Iilinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of the pleasant incidentsof life. You arrive 
at destination rested, not weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In brief, you get the maximum of comfort 
ata minimum of cost. 


‘€ 


r4 tip ! fe , 99 Pi . " 
pol ws stk, * ‘¢ l= 
4 — cally, ~~ d 8 i 
tag hl ds dt 
care of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway for the comfort of its patrons is 
y its constantly increasing business, and the fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 
gates and visitors to the great assemblages. political, religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from 
time to time in the lary cities of the Uni States, as well as tourists who seek the pleasantest lines of travel 
while en route to bebold the wonderful scenes of Colorado, the Yellowstone and Yosemite. To accommodate 
those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in the most auspicious time of the year, the 
Summer season and ths of 8 ber and October, the Company every year puts on sale, May ist, at all 
coupon ticket offices in the United States and Canadas, round trip tickets to 
; DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 
At reduced rates, good returning, until October 3ist. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 


ninety d: at great reduction from lar fares. 
HEMEMIE It. this ie the most direct route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 
mation, time-tables, address 


maps or folders, call upon or 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Man’gr, Chicago. Gen’! Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 





Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., 


Near NintH AveNnvg, NEW YORK. 


PROF. LAUBEY, 
COSTUMER 


No. 854 Broadwav. 











The hand: st Cost used in any of the prin- 








| capa Theatres in America are made by Prot. Laurgy, 





THE COURIER. 


G. ROBERT MARTIN, 


exaceatyuuserms mo. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York, = sgemyasnrme 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL, 


\\ 












































——— ——— —_— — —-— 


Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—* A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.” 
[Seal.] Attest: J.R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Sccretary. A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 


Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Importer and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Merchandise, 
@- FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HOUSES. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 











MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER or 
80 Medals from All Nations, 


Cornctss Band kustruments,| gag ours scumorer, 


CORNET Wih Inpers paxw ixsrnuments | J Sole Agent in the United States for 


ed Rotary and Improved Pis- — With Improved Rotary “/ 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- eo Valves, also with German Pis- om 

ent Piston Light Valves in their : ton and Improved Piston ro m esson 0. on on 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 1 Valves, and with Patent Piston 1 5 5 


SON’S, COURTOIS’ and may Light Valves of CELEBRATED | |4 Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 


other celebrated Styles, Maxers. Latest Styles. 
No. 57 East. 91st St., New York. 


and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Also Importer of Ms. Louw Scunsusae, Lonpon, November 26th, 1874, 


Huropean and American Musival Instruments, | AEs 2 Bede 6 co's sete erent at 2 


stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which a was Lay ay by our kathey to yen oe th June, 18 
ou are still our Sole Agent for the U. 8. A.;- that we have no other agent in that country, and that al! our. busine: 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, lions must pass through your hand, until the expiration of the said agreement, You are at liberty to make any use you wish 


OEHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest of this Letter, We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND FOR ‘ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


neo MOK WEA RTIN GUITARS tou tei 


Sa. 
Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <= 



































For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 

but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 

also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


oe: ae % STARK & CO., 


> Importers — 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Musical lastriments 








f 





ver Plate. 
Light Action Piston 
Valve. 
B flat Cornet. 
*waocsddnp 


Brass or Triple Sil- 





03 woafqns 7uas aun 
SZJUIUWNABUT BsayT 




















Use common sense. Order on approval also one mo the piste riced penbetens i offered Bd o~- aed 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed 7 to seg Bese tm Leader Meco ; ; S iNo. 25 I 4 urray Street, 


who sends his address. Important every-day questions answered, List of Band 
Reduced Prices and Liberal Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. —— ; 2 NEW YORK. 


The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS| ©. a. zonpison a sows, 














ae 46 Maiden Lane, New York 
Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. : ov 
Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


Dewars of initators wis, having li wa mane sass om] BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


more confidence in our business abil- ie TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
ity than their own, copy our NAME c : q WARRANTED BY US, Also “ Besson,” “Courtois” and “ Distin” Styies Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments, 


and MANNER OF PACKING in the . = lice For Sale by all Retail Doalers. AND Importers OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


morte err, NEG Tor tatty ez |e, come ot MOSTOAL, INSTRUMENTS ors 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., Depot for C. F. MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


Which aand and aese hove hea Soak een one ocknowledged | the pest | in the ae by fe Fn - 
> x ‘ . ts, 32m. ‘ ‘ 
Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise | Chas. De juton, Mr. Hl, Worreli, Mr. Napoleon 'W. Goull’ V'™ Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Mr 

Genuine “ Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, “ Berteling” Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers” 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers, . 








ce eg en et om 
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For Purity of Tone, 
Quick Response, 


at Way Oigan Co, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





— THE -— 
PACKARD 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


— Lowest-in Price. 
(2 Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


For Durability, 
Elegance of Finish. 


PACKARD 
Orchestral Organs 


Highest in Merit.— 











U. AURTZIMANK 


—GRAND+— 


SQUARE @6 UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PIANUEOR TES 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 





3) Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 


STHCE 


Gold Medal at the 
World’s woe Vienna, 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


“ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmansbip, novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers,” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth and | Ith Aves. 


WAREROOMS, No, 11 E. 14th St., New York. 








‘CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


——= CAPTIVATE THE WORLD.” — 
Diploma and Medal, Centennial E=rposition; Grand Frize Medal, Faris Earposition. 


the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (4 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


j 
if 
: The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
| 
- 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 





es > 
rs S@©o GS 


SALE 3 


i 


T. 


Is making 100,000 of those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HALrF-pRIcE. 


et oe x 


They 





are the only Ha.r-price Pranos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years, 


y) 


Call and see them at BE THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AYE. New York. }, 


ow i 


SSSSOSOSSSsS 








YWESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—Grand, Square and Upright— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 469 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 








Be — . 
—-~> Established in 1657. | o— 
iat im 


J. W. BRACKET T, 


fe! - “x N D. —Manufacturers of — 


[Jpright = Gquare 
PEAIOPORERS. 


Palet Pedal 
Upright Planofortes 
a Specialy, 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 


581 Washington Street, BOSTON. 











THE CABINETTO 





13% inches high. 





20 inches long, 164 inches wide, 
*spunod 9& 
‘Burddiys .0f paxog ‘yb 





Is a small Musical Cabinet of strong and durable construction, a wonder of 


simplicity and prompt execution. The tone is full, rich and sustained. Plays 


everything. The case is of solid black Walnut, nicely finished, with gilt trim- 
mings. It is made with the latest improvements, and is a most enjoyable 


instrument. 





Orguinettes, Musical Cabinets, Fianos, 
Reed Organs and Large Pipe Organs, 


All operating mechanically as Orguinettes, for sale at our Warerooms and by our 


Agents throughout the World. 


THE MECHANICAL ORCUINETTE CO. 
No. 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts., New York. 








THE COURIER. 















GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Received the Highest vheied at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instr 





ts of the age. 


ED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


GU 
(2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. 


Terms favorable. 


§ 
? 





Warerooms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St, New York. 








GABLER 


——ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar ai 
hts have my patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece Lene 
as caused them to be pronounced by competent jud; 


Nov., 1875, and my Up 


May, ” 1877, and March, 1878), which 


ement, patented July, 1872, and 


—__s«THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.#+— 
Factory and Warerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 








STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


&IANOFORTE Q¥CTIONS 








No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 








THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Orliice 
bactorwy 


a 


aunndl Wareroonis 


21 EF. 14" Street, 
12 16126W. 2 25'" Street, 


-NEW YORK,U.S.A. le 








SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847, 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, - - - MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 


Orran Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
crass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


818 and 320 East 39th Street. 


a 


List OF OUR 


Largest Grand Organs, 
Manuals 
Fifth Avenue Cath.,N.Y., 4 
St. George’ s Church, “ 
St. Paul's M.E.Ch.,’ “ 
Holy Innocents, a? 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., “ 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 
Mobile Cathedral, 
rst Pres., Philadeiphia, 
St. Jon's Brooklyn, 
Trin. C ep hee 
Christ ch eh Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 








WWWWWWAWRee 





—Established in 1845.— 


Church Organs“ 


—OFr— 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GARRETT HOUSE, 


Nos, 122 Clinton & 138 Elm Sts., 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 


WM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND wr ge 
» 260-262 W. 28th St., near 6th Ave. 


Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and special 
inventions. Orders promptly executed at very reason- 
able rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., please 
address or apply at the factory. 








ALFRED 


DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


PIANOFORTE 
SALES, 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. 


WW... cae 9,089 Lbs. 
cass rae 9,910 

Ne meine Siri 13,262 
i. ccc 16,258 “ 
GY slits ey 302 cabs 20,138“ 
MM i ts 23,432 << 


MATERIALS. 
1875-80. 


SOUNDING BOARDS. 





Daivik 0&o Kes 329 Wek Raed Boards. 
| ARES, SS GAIL Aap = + 
eae 5,249 §« 
ee ere lle k 6 welalale © ie 9,006 *“ 
Fede sibeigtcibabeeen 37,690 * 
Bi sa ee 41,585 











T. L. WATERS 
Pianos and (rgans, 


14 E. Fourteenth St, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. 1st. 








"2" General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvanta and Michigan. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIAN OS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (8 Send for Catalogue. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 











—§ ESTABLISHED 1871.%— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Ae Y 


“t 

3 meg ii ne 

| ee ln i all 
: ai{tte Me lus 

a — by graduates 


mm ments are noted fo 











3 of our instruments 


tm Congregational Ch 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline. ‘Ninéis. 


HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 


of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
r their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 


honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 
an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 


can be seen in the Congregational and Presbyterian 


urch, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, II. 


Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Iil., and many others throughout the West, 








HORACE WATER d OO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pianos and (rgans, 


826 Broadway, New York. 


—A.Lso GeneraAL WHOLESALE AGENTS FoR— 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO.’S 


Superior Pianos 


B. SHONINCER’S 
Celebrated Organs. 


ee ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 








“em WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY, “*S=:"" 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Parlor and Chapel Organs, 


— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. — 





New and Elegant Styles for 1881. 





Send for Latest Catalogue. 





NEW SLES 


| FOR | 


ESS. eskea 


1881!) 


ss 


— 











Novel! 
Original! 


Superb! 





STERLING ORGAN COMP’ 


Derby, Conn., U. 8. A. 
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oat PETE Bees 


Ww RBER 


PIANOFORTE. 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


Read the wonderful orrtcrat Report, being-the basis of the United States Centennial 
award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos 


REPORT: 

‘“‘ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
{as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promrtly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 

Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppett, Secretary, 
—< CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupu‘ous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 


CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 


on Pianos. 
The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
» 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call om see the Official report at the Weber Rooms. and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for “Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.” 
Warerooms, Sth Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 











llustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
mailed free upon application, 





DECKE R, BROS 


at 


Mai? e 
ieee 


PIAN 


DECKER BROTHERS’ = 
Grand, Upright and Square 


MF ae > 
have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in excellence of worksbanship, 
elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great durability, that they are now 
earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the very best Piano, 


LOW PRICES. EASY TERMS. 
CAUTION. 


It has been established beyond controversy b of law Sot the only Piano 


courts 
known to the public and the Piano Trade as the ECKER PIANO is manufactured by 
Decker Brotuers, All genuine DECKER PIANOS have the following name on the Pianos 


above the keys: ae 


DECKER BROTHERS, 33 Union Square, New York rms 








SSTABLISHEED 168466. 





ESTABLISHED i545 





WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


592 WASHINGTON STREET, - 


. BOSTON, a 








gNBERG Rich in Tone 
taipeb Durable in Pitch, 


(i 


.PIANO 


ae & 335 West 36th Street, bet. Sth & Sth Aves., New York. f 


Eastin Tou, NBERG 7 
(8 U bel 








FIRST -CUuASS 
Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


BEHNING 


—~<<-With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.j—— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


BEHNING. 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 
—— 























S\ 
a .. known and prized for 


~ | 
By. Sun and fidelity in manufacture, 
FAN T asterul and excellent improvements, 


E iecant variety of designs, 
Y ictaing unrivaled tones. 


Mttustrated Catalogues sent free. 


ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


J. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS.& 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 


cee * 50h, 





their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 





New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourtpenth Sitreek: 
¢ 
CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 








Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 
. 


SAW S5LE, ERM FOUNDRY AND METAL WORKS, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 








Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 





